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Corliss  Valve  Motion. 


Mr.  Editor 


S  the  Corliss  Valve  Motion 


c-  is  the  most  economical  in 
^Jk  the  use  ot  fuel,  it  will  be 
well,  perhaps,  to  give  your  readers  a 
slight  account  of  it. 

Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
a  rotary  or  plug  valve,  liable  to  wear 
down  and  leak  in  a  short  time.  It  is 
no  such  valve  but  a  slide  valve  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  only  it  revolves 
through  part  of  a  circle  as  shown  in 
the  diagram.  It  is  fitted  loosely  on  a 
flat  stem  which  permits  it  to  keep  a 
tight  joint  as  the  seat  or  valve  wears 
away,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  the  tight- 
est valve  we  have  ever  used  in  our 
practice.     The  motion  is  very  simple 


indeed,  and  though  at  first  sight  it 
appears  to  have  a  number  of  rods  and 
crank  arms  and  stud  plate,  yet  when 
complete  it  is  a  master  piece  of  sim- 
plicity. It  will  also  be  observed  by 
the  diagram  that  the  valves  are  very 
close  to  the  cylinder  thereby  obviat- 
ing the  great  loss  which  other  engines 
have  where  the  ports  and  valves  are 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  piston. 
There  are  four  valves,  two  for  steam 
and  two  for  exhaust.  The  valves  are 
at  each  end  of  the  cylinder — two  on 
the  top  and  two  below — giving  the 
very  best  chance  to  get  rid  of  the  ex- 
haust, condensed  water,  etc.,  etc. 

To  set  these  valves  the  stud  plate 
A  should  be  placed  in  the  center  of 
its  motion,  that  is  the  line  1"  for  ec- 
centric hook  to  work  on  ought  to  be 
plumb  with  the  center  of  stud  plate. 
Then  all  the  valves  are  closed,  the 
steam  valves  being  lapped  from  ^  to 
\  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  size  of 
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the  engine,  and  the  exhaust  on  both 
exhaust  should  be  just  on  the  point 
of  opening  or  just  barely  closed,  then 
all  the  valve  motion  is  in  tbe  center 
of  motion.  It  is  now  only  required 
to  get  the  length  of  the  eccentric  rod 
which  is  easily  done  by  turning  the 
eccentric  round  and  seeing  that  it 
moves  the  stud  plate  exactly  the  same 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  center  of 
its  motion.  When  that  is  done  it  is 
only  necessary  to  turn  the  eccentric 
on  the  shaft  in  the  direction  the  en- 
gine is  going  to  run  until  there  is  a 
little  lead  on  the  steam  valve  and  the 
engine  is  ready  to  go. 

It  will  then  be  observed  that  the 
exhaust  on  the  opposite  side  will  be 
considerably  more  open,  or  say  rather 
that  if  the  steam  valve  has  a  lead  of 
^  of  an  inch  the  exhaust  will  be  open 
about  \  of  an  inch,  thus  giving  more 
lead  on  the  exhaust  and  a  freer  open- 
ing for  the  escape  of  the  waste  steam. 

We  will  now  look  on  the  Diagram  : 
C  is  the  cylinder  shown  in  section; 
A  is  the  stud  plate ;  S  S  are  the  steam 
valves ;  E  E  are  the  exhaust  valves ; 
1"  is  the  center  line  of  the  stud  plate 
when  in  a  vertical  position,  at  which 
point  all  the  valves  are  closed;  2"  is 
the  extreme  throw  of  the  eccentric 
given  to  the  stud  plate,  at  which  time 
the  valve  is  wide  open ;  3"  is  the  other 
extreme  throw,  at  which  time  and 
place  the  other  valves  are  open ;  the 
point  b  on  the  stud  plate  is  the  posi- 
tion it  is  in  when  the  valve  is  in  the 
position  shown,  or  about  half  open, 


showing  the  exhaust  has  still  more 
opening  and  the  other  two  valves  are 
closed.  The  circles  1,  2  and  3  show 
the  position  of  the  eccentric  at  the 
following  different  points  :  1  is  when 
the  stud  plate  is  in  middle  or  center 
of  motion,  2  shows  the  extreme  throw 
on  one  side  of  stud  plate,  and  3  the 
extreme  throw  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stud  plate,  which  completes  the 
motion. 

The  steam  valves  are  attached  in 
such  a  manner  to  the  regulator  that 
any  variation  of  speed  unhooks  them 
and  lets  them  drop  and  shut  off  the 
steam  sooner  or  later,  as  the  load  re- 
quires, thus  giving  a  very  uniform 
speed  to  the  engine  and  effecting  a 
great  saving  in  fuel  by  giving  no  more 
nor  taking  no  less  steam  than  is  re- 
quired to  do  the  work  and  also  obvi- 
ating the  necessity  of  wire-drawing 
the  steam  through  a  "throttle  valve." 
The  valves  are  so  constructed  with 
their  arms  and  stud  plate  and  cranks 
as  to  give  the  greatest  margin  for  set- 
ting as  they  can  have  "tap  and  lead" 
or  "cushion,"  or  a  "negative  lead"  or 
"positive  lead,"  in  fact  they  may  be 
manipulated  to  suit  any  desired  set 
the  engineer  may  please  to  give  them. 
The  diagrams  taken  from  this  class 
of  engines  generally  show  a  better 
"card"  than  is  produced  from  any 
other  engine.  (In  some  future  num- 
ber I  will  show  the  cards.) 

I  may  now  say  a  few  words  on  the 
benefits  of  expansion  to  show  the 
saving  effected  thereby  and  the  sav- 
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ing  in  fuel  by  the  judicious  use  of  the 
expansion  valve. 

We  will  therefore,  for  our  present 
purpose,  make  use  of  a  20"  cylinder 
and  4  ft.  stroke,  cutting  off  at  differ- 
ent points,  and  see  if  there  is  any  gain 
by  expansion.  Then  the  area  of  a 
20"  cylinder  is  314.16  inches,  and  we 
will  run  it  50  revolutions  per  minute 
which  will  give  a  velocity  of  piston 
of  400  ft.  per  minute,  and  we  will  carry 
say  60  lbs.  of  steam  as  it  enters  the 
cylinder.  For  the  first  example  we 
will  cut  off  at  half  stroke,  which  will 
give  a  mean  pressure  of  45  lbs.,  and 
314.16  x  45  x  400  -f-  33,000  =  171.36 
horse  power,  (hat  is  171.36  horse  pow- 
er witli  60  lbs.  of  steam  cut  off  at  half 
stroke.  We  will  now  try  it  by  cut- 
ting oil'  at  one  quarter  stroke,  and  if 
there  is  no  gain  in  expansion  then 
the  power  ought  to  be  just  half  the 
above,  as  we  only  intend  to  use  half 
the  amount  of  steam;  therefore  we 
might  expect  to  find  we  have  only 
85.68  horse  power,  but  we  will  see. 
But  first  we  must  find  what  our  mean 
pressure  is  when  cut  off  at  one-quar- 
ter  stroke  with  60  lbs.  initial  pres- 
sure, we  have  31^  lbs. ;  then  we  pro- 
ceed as  before,  314.16  x  31.25  x  400-^- 
33,000=119  horsepower.  Thus  we 
may  say  that  we  have  got  23.32  horse 
power  for  nothing. 

We  now  cut  off  at  one-eighth  of 
stroke,  when  as  before  we  might  sup- 
pose we  should  realize  one-quarter  of 
the  power,  because  Ave  are  only  going 
to  use  one-quarter  the  quantity  of 


steam  and  at  the  same  pressure  in  all 
cases ;  and  if  there  is  no  gain  in  the 
expansion  we  ought  only  to  receive 
42.84  horse  power,  but  we  shall  see. 
Then,  as  before,  314.16  x  20.375  x  400 
^-33.000=77.58  horse  power.  Thus 
we  have  77.58  horse  power  where  we 
only  might  expeet  to  realize  42.84,  on 
the  supposition  of  half  the  quantity 
being  of  the  same  quality,  frr  we 
have  purposely  kept  the  initial  pres- 
sure just  the  same.  But  had  we  in- 
creased our  pressure  so  as  to  make 
the  mean  pressure  the  same  through 
all  the  above  examples  we  should  find 
a  still  greater  gain  in  favor  of  ex- 
pansion. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  real  quan- 
tity of  steam  we  have  used  and  see 
how  near  we  are  correct  in  our  esti- 
mates. Then  a  20  inch  cylinder  ta- 
king steam  for  2  ft.  of  its  length  will 
contain,  without  allowance  for  clear- 
ance or  distance  from  valve  to  piston, 
but  supposing  them  to  be  the  same 
in  all  the  above  cases,  as  follows: 

Then,  in  the  first  place,  at  half 
stroke,  that  would  be  20"  area  x  4 
ft.  we  have  7539.84  cubic  inches  of 
steam  used  to  produce  171.36  horse 
power,  and  the  volume  of  steam  com- 
pared with  water  at  60  lbs.  pressure 
is  470,  therefore  if  we  divide  7539.84 
by  470  we  shall  find  we  have  used 
16.04  cubic  inches  of  steam  for  each 
half  of  the  stroke  or  32.08  cubic  inch- 
es for  the  full  revolution.  (This  is 
supposing  that  in  both  cases  there  is 
no  loss  from  clearance  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  valve  to  the  piston.) 
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Now  let  us  look  at  the  next  we 
have  shown,  and  see  how  we  corres- 
pond with  our  first  theory.  Then  the 
next  will  be  as  before,  area  of  20"  x 
12^-470=8.02,  thus  we  have  just  half 
the  water  used  as  in  the  preceding- 
case  with  this  difference,  we  had  made 
a  gain  in  our  expansive  force.  But 
we  will  continue  it  to  the  end  of  our 
first  proposition  and  show  how  all 
are  obtained.  Then  our  next  grade 
of  expansion  is  cutting  off  at  6  inches 
or  ^  of  the  stroke,  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed as  before,  considering  all  things 
equal  as  we  have  done  throughout. 

Then  our  next  grade  of  expansion 
is  one-eighth  of  the  stroke  or  6  inches 
of  steam  taken  at  each  end.  Then 
the  area  of  20  inch  cylinder  multi- 
plied by  6  inches  and  divided  by  470 
equals  4.01  cubic  inches  of  water  used 
for  half  the  stroke  as  before  or  8.02 
for  one  revolution. 

In  all  these  examples  I  have  been 
obliged  to  ignore  loss  by  radiation  in 
order  to  make  the  matter  as  plain  as 
possible,  but  there  is  a  slight  loss  by 
radiation  in  cutting  off  very  short  but 
it  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  any  of 
the  examples  I  have  shown. 

I  have  also  ignored  all  wire  draw- 
ing of  steam  through  a  throttle  valve 
and  considered  the  case  as  it  is  in  ac- 
tual jjractice. 

In  some  future  number  I  will  en- 
deavor to  show  by  diagram  actually 
taken  from  different  engines,  which  I 
think  will  prove  my  examples  correct. 
J.  J.  Illingworth. 


The  Management  of  Steel. 

[continued.] 
But  there  are  a  number  of  tools 
used  in  the  turnery  that  cannot  be 
ground  after  hardening,  therefore 
these  must  be  fitted  up  with  the  file, 
and  the  necessary  precautions  used 
in  hardening  them;  for  not  being- 
able  to  grind  them  after  they  are 
hardened,  owing  to  their  peculiar 
shapes,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance 
that  these  should  stand  well,  for 
were  the  edge  to  chip  through  being 
a  little  too  hard,  or  the  edge  to  rub 
off  through  being  a  little  too  soft,  the 
tool  must  be  softened  and  fitted  up 
again,  and  in  many  instances  the 
tool  would  be  wholly  useless,  for  the 
proper  size  of  it  would  be  gone. 
Therefore,  if  extra  care  is  to  be 
taken  with  some  tools,  it  is  the  like 
of  tools  that  cannot  be  repaired. 
But  all  tools  that  can  be  ground 
after  being  hardened  are  the  better 
for  being  hardened  with  the  skin  on 
the  steel ;  and  if  the  toolsmith  under- 
stands his  business,  he  knows  the 
proper  shape  of  the  tools  as  well  as 
the  mechanic  who  is  using  them, 
and  he  will  give  very  little  grinding 
on  the  tools,  and  for  water-cracks 
there  will  be  none.  In  the  harden- 
ing of  steel,  it  demands  a  nicety  of 
management  which  some  artists  are 
not  often  very  anxious  to  display,  as 
I  shall  here  show,  that  some  would 
not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
do  what  they  really  know  is  requisite 
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to  do  before  they  put   the   article  in 
the  fire,  therefore  they  put  it  in  and 
chance    their    luck.     But    luck  has 
never    been    my    motto — success    is 
what  I  always   aimed  at;  and  it  has 
always    been    my   plan,    if  I   never 
gained  credit   to  take   care  I  never 
lost  any ;  and  I  hope  this  will  act  as 
a  word    of  advice    to   many   young 
men  just  starting  in  the  world.     Be- 
fore putting  any  article  in  the  fire  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  its  shape,  as 
every  article  has  a   particular  way  in 
which  it  should  go   into  the   water; 
therefore,  it  is  requisite  to  know,  be- 
fore it  is  put  into  the  lire,  which  way 
it  is  to  he  put  into  the  water  when  it 
is  drawn  from  the  tire  ;    likewise  the 
water  has  to  be  studied    into    which 
the  article  is   put,    and    likewise  the 
heat  on  the  article  before  it  is  put  in 
the  water,  and    the   position  of  it  in 
[Hitting  it  in   the  water.     Water  that 
is     intended     for     hardening     with 
should  never  be  dead-cold ;  and  the 
heat    of  the   article,  if  the   steel  is 
good,  should  never  exceed  that  of  a 
low  red    heat ;    for  if   the  water   is 
dead-cold,  and  the  steel  a  little  too 
hot,  there  is  as  much  risk  of  its  break- 
ing as   there  is  by   pouring  boiling 
water  into  a  glass  bottle;  for   dead- 
cold  water  acting  so  sudden  on  the 
outside  of  the  steel,    the   expansion 
of  the  middle  is  more   than  the  out- 
side can  bear,  so  it   causes  the  steel 
to  break ;    therefore,  to  avoid   such 
risk,  get  a  quantity  of  lighted   char- 
coal, or  a  bar  of   ignited  iron,  and 


put  it  in  the  water,  just  sufficient  to 
take  the  chill  off;    in  dipping  any 
article  in  the  water,  if  there  is  a  stout 
part  and  a  thin  part,  always  let  the 
stoutest  part   go  in   the  water  first, 
and  as  near  the  centre  of  the  water 
as  possible,  so  that  there  is  an  equal 
pressure  of  water  surrounding  it;  by 
putting  the  stoutest  part  in  the  water 
foremost  it  causes  the  article  to  cool 
more  equal,  whereas  if  the  thin  part 
be  put  in  the  water  foremost  it  is 
cold  first,  and  the  stout  part  having 
to  contract  after  the  thin  part  is  cold, 
the   thin   part   cannot  give,    conse- 
quently it  has   to  break.     But  this 
cannot  always  be  done,  as  there  are 
no  means  of  getting  the  stoutest  part 
of  some  articles  in  the  water  fore- 
most;   for  instance,  such  an   article 
as  a  feather-edge  milling-cutter,  and 
many  other  things  which  have  their 
stoutest    part  in    the  centre, — these 
must  be   put   in   perpendicular,   by 
putting  a  piece  of  strong  wire  through 
the  hole  in  the  centre,  and  putting  it 
gently  into  the  water:  and  instead 
of    moving   it   backwards   and   for- 
wards  in    the  water,  lift   it  up  and 
down,    so    that    fresh     water    pass 
through  the  centre  every  time  it  is 
lifted  u]}  and  down,  and  the  deeper 
the  tank  the  better  it  is;  but  in  lift- 
ing it  up  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
come  above  the  water,  or  it  will  be 
sure  to  crack ;  the  outside  edges  of 
such   articles   being   much    thinner 
than  the  middle,  they  are  cold  sooner, 
so  that  the  middle  is  wanted  cold  as 
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quick  as  possible  with  the  outside 
edges;  and  were  it  drawn  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  water,  the  water 
being  warm  in  the  hole  in  the  centre, 
it  is  longer  in  cooling,  the  outer  edge 
being  dead-cold,  and  the  middle  of 
the  cutter  contracting,  the  outside 
is  too  cold  to  give,  so  it  ends  in  the 
article  breaking;  so,  by  a  little  at- 
tention to  the  above,  they  are  accom- 
plished without  breaking  them.  The 
wire  that  is  used  to  bear  the  cutter 
while  dipping  it  in  the  water  must 
have  three  forks  at  the  end  for  the 
cutter  to  lie  upon,  so  that  there  is  no 
obstruction  to  the  water  passing  free- 
ly through  the  hole ;  with  the  inex- 
perienced it  is,  just  heat  it,  and  put 
it  in  the  water,  without  regard  to  any 
thing  which  causes  such  losses  to  the 
employer,  and  then  it  is  condemned 
as  bad  steel;  but  it  is  not  all  bad 
steel  that  breaks,  for  the  very  best 
steel  will  break,  if  it  is  not  properly 
managed. 

I  speak  from  experience  that  the 
shape  of  different  articles  has  to  be 
studied ;  for  instance,  take  such  an 
article  as  an  eccentric  collar  in  the 
way  of  example,  which  shall  be  one 
and  a  half  inches  thick  on  one  side, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  the 
other,  having  a  two-inch  hole  in  it 
for  the  shaft ;  in  hardening  this  it  is 
most  certain  to  break  in  the  weak 
side,  for  one  side  being  so  thin,  it  is 
cold  almost  instantly,  and  the  stout 
side  contracting  after  the  other  is 
cold,  it  pulls  it  asunder.     By  taking 


a  little  trouble  all  this  risk  is  avoided- 
Before  such  an  article  as  the  above 
be  put  in  the  fire,  fit  a  piece  of  iron 
round  the  thin  part,  so  that  it  is 
made  up  to  the  thickness  of  the 
stout  part,  or  a  little  thicker,  and 
bind  it  on  with  a  piece  of  binding 
wire,  and  coat  it  with  potash,  and  I 
will  guarantee  that  it  hardens  with- 
out breaking,  because  one  part  then 
is  cold  as  soon  as  the  other.  There 
are  various  things  that  steel  can  be 
coated  with,  such  as  soft  soap,  black 
lead,  or  plumbers'  size  ;  but  in  hard- 
ening in  a  common  fire,  or  a  furnace, 
the  prussiate  of  potash  is  the  best; 
but  in  hardening  in  lead,  soft  soap, 
black  lead,  or  plumbers'  size  answers 
exceedingly  well.  In  coating  of 
steel,  you  first  get  the  article  just 
red,  draw  it  from  the  fire,  having 
the  potash  already  powdered  up  fine, 
and  in  a  box  with  small  holes  in  the 
lid,  similar  to  a  grater;  shake  the 
box  till  there  is  a  coat  all  over  the 
article,  put  it  in  the  fire  again  till  it 
gets  to  the  desired  heat,  and  it  is 
then  ready  to  put  into  the  water,  ex- 
cept in  very  large  articles,  where 
there  is  a  great  body  of  steel.  It  is 
requisite  then  to  draw  it  from  the 
fire  a  second  time,  and  give  it  an- 
other sprinkle  of  potash,  so  as  to  give 
it  a  thicker  coat.  By  binding  a  little 
binding  wire  about  it,  it  assists  to 
make  the  potash  cling  more  firmly 
to  it. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Co-Operation  in  Rossendale. 

The  story  of  the  Rochdale  Pio- 
neers has  been  told  so  often,  and  so 
recently,  that  it  must  be  familiar  to 
all  the  readers  of  this  Journal.  I 
purpose  illustrating  the  same  truths 
by  telling  a  story,  which  is  not  quite 
so  well  known,  and  which,  I  think,  is 
equally  important.  It  must  be  as  in- 
teresting to  study  co-operation  in 
Rossendale  as  in  Rochdale,  and  the 
student  may  derive  the  same  lessons 
from  the  history  of  the  movement  in 
one  place  as  in  the  other.  The  dis- 
trict of  which  I  speak  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive,  in  its  physical  as- 
pects, in  Lancashire,  and  a  ramble  in 
and  about  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
enable  a  visitor  from  the  .South  to 
amend  his  notions  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  our  cotton  manufacturing 
towns.  A  long  valley,  in  some  parts 
extremely  narrow,  and  at  times  ex- 
hibiting much  both  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  grand,  contains  the  series  of 
towns  grouped  together  under  the 
common  designation  of  Rossendale. 
The  time  was  when  this  valley  was  so 
filled  with  forest  trees  that,  for  a 
distance  of  four  miles,  the  squirrel 
might  flit  about  without  once  touching 
ground.  Now  the  trees  are  gone, 
and  the  river  that  watered  their  roots 
flows  by  mill  and  town,  and  whilst 
the  eye  is  occupied  by  noting  the 
very  frequent  signs  of  industry,  the 


ear  is  filled  by  the  hum  of  steam- 
moved  machinery. 

Bacup  is  the  principal  town  in  the 
valley,  and  in  it,  and  the  other  Ros- 
sendale towns,  the  operatives  have 
exhibited  as  much  of  sturdy  self-help 
as  has  been  exhibited  by  workers 
elsewhere.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  Lan- 
cashire-born people  in  the  population 
than  maybe  found  in  the  great  towns 
in  the  northern  and  southern  por- 
tions of  the  county.  As  in  many 
parts  of  our  manufacturing  districts, 
so  here,  improvement  in  sanitary  ar- 
rangements has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  extension  of  employment  and 
commerce.  The  Public  Works  Act — 
one  of  the  wisest  measures  ever 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons — 
has  enabled  the  local  authorities  so 
to  amend  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  towns  as  to  considerably  increase 
the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  and, 
I  believe,  to  add  somewhat  to  the 
length  of  their  lives. 

Just  when  the  spring  of  1863  was 
merging  into  summer,  I  was  recover- 
ing from  a  very  severe  illness,  and  so 
soon  as  I  was  able  to  go  about  as  a 
convalescent,  I  pleased  myself  with 
taking  a  walk  through  Rossendale. 
Leaving  the  train  at  Rawtenstall,  I 
walked  along  leisurely  through  New- 
church  and  Sacksteads  to  Bacup. 
At  different  stages  of  my  journey  I 
made  a  pause,  or  calling  upon  per- 
sons whose  names  I  had  obtained 
beforehand.     Of  these  persons  I  in- 
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quired  about  the  growth  of  co-opera- 
tion  in    the  district,   and  about  the 
effect  which  the  distress,  which  was 
then    very    severe,    might    produce. 
My  senses,  made  more  than  ordinari- 
ly delicate  by  my  recent  confinement, 
were    pleased    to    ecstacy    with    the 
evanescent  glories  of  flitting  clouds, 
and  hill  and  dale  had  a  new  loveli 
ness  added  to  them  by  the  rapid  al- 
ternations of  light  and  shade,  which 
were   flung   upon   them  by  sun  and 
cloud.     The  associations  of  that  May- 
day ramble  were  such  as  to  impress 
upon    my  memory,  with   more  than 
ordinary  distinctness,  the  many  facts, 
sad  and  pleasant,  which  I  obtained. 
My  information  respecting  the  origin 
and  growth  of  co-operation  was  suf- 
ficient to  add  considerably  to  the  in 
terest  which  I  then  felt  in  the  move- 
ment.     I    smiled    at    some   of   the 
diverting  incidents  which  marked  its 
early  stages,  and   as  the  story  went 
on,  my  mind  was  occupied  earnestly 
in  pondering  upon  the  results  which 
were   yet   to    be    obtained  from   the 
working  of  a  scheme  which  had  even 
then  been  so   successful.     The  little 
thing  which  had  its  first  practical  de- 
velopment amid  the   extreme  suffer- 
ing,  and  the  social  turbulence  ot  the 
Chartist   and   Corn  Law  times,  was 
now  so  grown,  that  I  obtained  an  ac- 
count of  some  twelve  or  thirteen   co- 
operative    manufacturing    concerns, 
having  together   an  enrolled  capital 
of  no  less  than  £670,000,  and  a  sub- 
scribed  capital   of  nearly  half  that 


amount.  Remembering  that  several 
of  the  men  with  whom  I  conversed, 
and  who  were  now  managers  of 
mills,  or  independent  of  any  labor, 
had  been  poor  mill  hands  in  1842, 
and  that  they  owed  their  improved 
condition  mainly  to  their  share  in  the 
co-operative  movement,  I  thought 
then  that  it  would  be  well  if  working 
men  in  other  parts  knew  the  story 
and  were  induced  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. 

I  have  frequently  thought  that 
those  who  have  had  most  to  say  about 
our  working  classes,  their  condition, 
and  the  means  for  its  amelioration, 
have  laid  too  little  stress  upon  the 
dullness  and  the  stultifying  effect  of. 
most  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
environed  them.  Critics  have  written 
about  Burns  and  his  poetry  without 
giving  a  single  word  to  what  was 
terribly  prosaic  in  his  life.  In  saying 
that  it  is  not  because  of  then-  poverty, 
but  in  spite  of  it,  that  poetry  remains 
a  power  amongst  the  toiling  classes, 
I  believe  I.  am  but  re |j eating  what 
Mr.  Gerald  Massey  has  already  said. 
It  is  enough  to  make  one  shudder  at 
times  to  consider  the  many  chances 
there  was  of  his  life  being  little  better 
than  brutish,  to  one  chance  of  its  be- 
ing of  a  higher  character.  Refine- 
ment of  feeling,  the  power  to  per- 
ceive and  appreciate  what  is  beauti- 
ful and  noble  in  the  shows  and  forms 
of  Nature,  and  in  imitative  and  crea 
tive  art,  an  interest  in,  and  a  compre- 
hension   of,  the  social   and   political 
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growth  of  our  nation,  a  knowledge 
of  that  literature  which  contains  the 
wisdom  and  wit  of  many  bards  and 
many  sages— these  things  cannot 
fairly  be  expected  in  beings  whose 
early  lives  were  spent  in  unwhole 
some  toil,  and  in  the  midst  frequent- 
ly of  debasing  associates.  Franklin's 
rhymed  proverb — 

"  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise," 

could  be  said  but  in  mockery  to  thou- 
sands whose  toil  began  too  early  and 
continued   too   late.      To  be   but  as 
their   fathers   were,  inured    to    hard 
toil,  and  too  often  finding  relaxation 
and  pleasure  whilst  glued  to  the  tap- 
room  bench — to   be    called  up  from 
bed  so  early  that  the  workshop  was 
reached   before    the    head  was  quite 
emptied    of    the    fantastic     dreams 
which  had  filled  it  in   sleep,  and  to 
return  home  late  at  night,  more  like 
a  somnambulist  than  a  waking  child — 
such   prospects  and  such  conditions 
were   not   likely  to  inspire    either  a 
love,  of  knowledge    or   of  anything 
better  than  what  wa-i  actually  seen  to 
be  attainable.    And  when  times  were 
bad,  there  was  too  little  work,  where 
before   there    had    been   too   much  ; 
want    stepped    in    to    punish    those 
whom   labor   had   punished   before ; 
and  somehow  it  might  seem  that  to 
toil  and  sleep,  or  to   play  and  starve, 
must    in  turns  be  the  lot  of  the  la- 
borer.    To  day  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive what  was  frequently  the  condi- 
tion and  life  of  children  engaged  in 


manufactories  before  the  passing  of 
the  Factory  Acts.  That  it  was  bad 
— so  bad  as  to  justify  legislative  in- 
terference— cannot  now  be  denied. 

It  was  under  the  harsh  conditions 
which  I  have  attempted  thus  briefly 
to  describe,  that  the  first  co-opera- 
tors were  born  and  reared.  They 
were  heirs,  too,  to  something  besides 
poverty.  There  had  grown  up,  with 
the  factory  system,  such  an  antagon- 
ism between  class  and  class  as  added 
considerably  to  the  bitterness  of  life. 
That  antagonism  was  increased  as 
the  changes  of  machinery  displaced 
numbers  of  workmen ;  and  was  in- 
creased still  more  by  the  wickedness 
of  those  who,  in  the  fight  between 
Protectionists  and  the  anti-Corn  Law 
League,  sought  to  make  political  capi- 
tal out  of  the  sufferings  of  an  almost 
maddened  multitude.  In  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  Chartism  arrayed 
itself  with  Protection  to  fight  against 
the  League,  and  League  meetings 
were  opposed  by  Chartists. 

Any  one  who  had  visited  Rossen- 
dale  in  the  Chartist  times  would  have 
found  that  political  passion  was  as 
much  roused  there  as  in  other  places. 
At  Bacup  the  Chartist  operatives  had 
an  attic,  which  they  dignified  as  a 
meeting  room,  and  there  they  met  to 
talk  national  as  well  as  local  affairs. 
Many  of  them  were  out  of  work, 
others  had  but  little  work,  and  even 
those  who  were  fully  employed  found 
that  both  purse  and  cupboard  were 
but    scantily   filled.       On    idle    days 
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some  of  these  men  would  take  long 
walks  on  the  hills,  and  then  their 
talk  would  turn  to  subjects  more  im- 
mediately important  to  them  than 
the  doings  of  Parliament,  or  the  effect 
of  the  monster  petition.  Could  they 
do  better  with  the  little  they  pos- 
sessed? Was  it  possible  that  they 
could  mend  their  own  private  affairs 
easier,  and  at  less  cost,  than  they 
seemed  likely  to  mend  affairs  that 
were  imperial?  Some  of  these  men 
had  a  little  knowledge  of  certain  so- 
cialistic schemes,  and  thought  they 
saw  something  in  them.  One  Mon- 
day night  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Bacup  attic,  at  which  these  poor  men 
resolved  that  they  would  club  to- 
gether their  small  funds,  and,  instead 
of  buying  food  from  retail  dealers, 
they  would  purchase  at  wholesale 
prices,  and  distribute  the  provisions, 
and  divide  the  profits  amongst  them- 
selves. That  was  the  start  of  co  op- 
eration in  Rossendale.  Their  first 
purchase  was  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
shillings — they  were  a  long  time  be- 
fore they  could  muster  a  pound  at 
once.  They  could  not  afford  to  pay 
for  carriage,  so  they  had  to  fetch 
what  was  bought,  from  Rochdale,  on 
Todmorten,  or  what  tbey  themselves 
would  call  "  shanks  pony.''  It  is  dif- 
ficulty for  me  lo  lay  my  pen  down 
without  expressing,  in  such  words  as 
I  may  have,  my  sense  of  the  self- 
denial  and  the  practical  wisdom  of 
these  men.  If  Mr.  Carlyle  could  but 
have  seen  them  in  that  Bacup  attic, 


dividing  the  food  which  two  or  three 
of  them  had  carried  several  miles,  we 
might  have  had  a  picture  in  his 
"  Chartism ''  which  ages  to  come 
could  not  dim. 


(Sbif  ovial. 


Apprentice    System. 


Under  the  head  of  "  General  Cor- 
respondence" will  be  found  an  article 
from  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  G.  C.  E.  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, in  which  he  takes  issue  with 
us  on  an  article  in  last  month's  Jour- 
nal on  the  Apprentice  System.  In 
writing  the  article  referred  to  we 
were  actuated  by  the  same  motives 
which  actuated  him,  except  that  we 
propose  to  advance  the  interests,  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  and  elevate  in  the 
moral  and  social  scale,  the  Machin- 
ists and  Blacksmiths  of  America,  at 
the  expense  and  to  the  detriment  of 
nobody.  It  is  not  our  policy  to  climb 
the  ladder  of  emancipation  through 
the  enslavement  or  injury  of  any 
class  of  men,  much  less,  or  particu- 
larly, the  Locomotive  Engineers. 
They  are  a  body  of  men  for  whom 
we  have  always  had  the  highest  re- 
gard, and  even  now  we  shall  always 
be  willing,  whenever  an  opportunity 
presents  itself,  to  do  anything  in  our 
power  that  will  in  any  way  benefit 
them.  But  we  do  not  think  it  right 
for  Engineers  to  work  in  the  shop 
without  becoming  members  of  our 
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organization  any  more  than  we  think 
it  right  for  our  members  to  run  on 
the  road  without  becoming  members 
of  the  Brotherhood.  And  should 
the  members  of  our  organization  go 
on  the  road  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  up  the  business,  or  that  they 
might  become  acquainted  with  the 
running  of  the  locomotive  as  well  as 
with  the  building  of  it,  unless  they 
did  so  in  a  legitimate  manner,  name- 
ly, by  commencing  on  the  larboard 
side  of  the  engine,  (i.  e.)  serve  an  ap- 
prenticeship. We  are  as  much  op- 
posed to  a  machinist  jumping  on  to 
an  engine  without  first  having  fired 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  as  we 
are  to  an  engineer's  climbing  into 
the  shop  and  working  as  a  journey- 
man without  first  having  served  an 
apprenticeship.  Our  opposition  to 
this  practice  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  we  are  fully  convinced  that  such 
practice  is  not  only  injurious  to  the 
parties  participating  in  it,  but  that 
it  is  detrimental  to  the  journeyman 
who  has  spent  four,  and  some  even 
seven  years,  working  for  low  wages, 
in  order  to  give  his  employers  an  op- 
portunity of  instructing  him  in  each 
and  every  branch  of  his  profession. 
It  is  detrimental  to  the  journeyman 
for  the  reason  that  when  he  has  spent 
from  four  to  seven  years  working  for 
from  25  to  50  cents  |>er  day,  he  can- 
not afford  to  labor  for  the  same  price 
that  a  man  can  labor  who  has  picked 
up  a  trade,  working  for  a  very  little 
less  than  a  second  class,  or  sometimes 


even  a  first  class  mechanic.  Yet  he 
is  compelled  to  labor  for  much  less 
than  he  is  worth  for  the  reason  that 
third  and  fourth  rate  mechanics  are 
underbidding  him  and  selling  their 
labor  for  a  price  much  less  than  he 
can  afford  to  work  for.  In  this  coun- 
try every  thing  is  looked  at  from  a 
financial  stand-point.  If  an  employ- 
er by  paying  a  fifth  or  sixth  class 
mechanic  50  cts.  per  day  more  than 
he  is  worth,  in  order  to  secure  his 
services,  can  keep  the  wages  of  say 
twenty  first  class  mechanics  50  cts. 
per  day  below  what  they  are  worth, 
he  will  be  making  $9.50  per  day  by 
the  operation,  and  merit  and  useful- 
ness, to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  are 
played  out,  and  no  man  knows  bet- 
ter than  Mr.  Wilson  that  merit  and 
usefulness  are  very  seldom,  if  ever, 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  offi- 
cers of  railroad  companies,  but  all 
promotions  are,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  made  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  influence  the  applicant 
for  promotion  can  bring  to  bear.  His 
mechanical  abilities  or  qualifications 
are  not  the  test,  and  it  matters  little 
whether  he  is  a  mechanic  at  all  or 
not,  if  he  is  but  a  man  of  influence 
otherwise  it  is  all  that  is  required. 

It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  an  employer  would  instruct 
in  every  branch  of  a  trade,  a  man  to 
whom  he  is  compelled  to  pay  from 
$3.00  to  $3.50  per  day,  as  well  as  he 
could  a  boy  or  a  man  who  had  hired 
out  to  serve  his   employer   for   four 
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years,  as  a  guarantee  for  his  trouble, 
and  for  an  average  price  of  75  cents 
per  day.   We  did  not,  nor  do  we  now 
intend  to  discuss  this  question  to  the 
detriment  of  Locomotive    engineers 
who  are  not  practical  machinists,  but 
in  reply  to  the  argument  used  by  Mr, 
Wilson  we  are  compelled  to  say  things 
which  we  would  not   say   otherwise. 
In  the  first  place  he  makes  the  asser- 
tion, (in  just  so  many  words,)  that 
it  is  necessary  that  the  Engineer  and 
fireman  should  be  practical  machin- 
ists, or  to  use  his  precise  words,  that 
it   would   be   beneficial    to  railroad 
companies  to  allow  them  to  work  in 
the  shop.     Then  in  his    reply  to  our 
article  in  the  March  Journal  he  says 
that  it  was  no  part   of  his  intention 
to  have  them   work  in  the  shop  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  machinist 
trade.     He  does  not  desire  that  they 
shall  be  set  to   work  running  a  lathe 
or  work  at  the  vise  ;  he  simply  wants 
them  to  become  familiar   with  every 
part  of  their  engine.     Now  then  will 
anybody   inform  us,  or  will   Brother 
Wilson   please  tell  us,  which   side  of 
the  fence  he  is   on.     We    take  it  for 
granted,  when  a  man  says  "  work  in 
the  shop"  that  he  means   something 
practical.    We  think  Brother  Wilson 
has  got  himself  rather  tangled  on  the 
question,  and  we   shall  be  most  hap- 
py to  help  him  out ;  but  before  pro- 
ceding  further  we  would  advise  our 
friend,  and   in  no  spirit  of  hostility 
whatever,  that  in  this  age  of  progress 
and  criticism  it  is  always  best  to  de- 


fine one's  position  as  they  move  along. 
It  is  bad  practice  for  the  editor  of  any 
public  journal  to  indulge  too  much 
in  writing  non-committal  articles.  A 
man  should  always  lay  down  his  plat- 
form, then  stand  fairly  and  squarely 
upon  it.  "Be  sure  you  are  right,  then 
go  ahead." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "is  it 
necessary  that  a  Locomotive  Engineer 
should  be  a  practical  Machinist  ?"  we 
say  unhesitatingly  and  most  emphat- 
ically, "  No,  it  is  not  necessary  !" 

But  it  is  not  only  necessary  but 
very  essential,  that  the  engineer 
should  be  a  man  who  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  every  part  of  the  engine. 
Theoretically  speaking,  in  a  word, 
every  engineer  should  be  a  first  class 
theoretical  mechanic,  and  we  know 
of  no  better  plan  by  which  they  can 
acquire  the  kuowledge  so  very  essen- 
tial to  their  business  than  by  subscrib- 
ing for  our  Monthly  Journal.  We 
say  with  Brother  Wilson,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  noted  General,  "  let  us 
have  peace." 


Editorial  Correspondence. 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  24, 1871. 
Two  weeks  ago  we  left  Cleveland  on 
our  tour  through  the  sunny  South, 
buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  we 
might  accomplish  the  mission  for 
which  we  were  starting  out,  yet  we 
could  not  help  but  feel  that  a  re- 
sponsibility overshadowed  us,    such 
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we  never  felt  before.  However,  hav- 
ing faith  in  the  cause  we  represent, 
and  believing  the  principles  of  our 
organization  to  be  such  as  deserve 
the  support  of  not  only  every  ma- 
chinist and  blacksmith  in  the  land, 
but  that  they  deserve  the  support  of 
every  man  who  feels  an  interest  in 
the  prosperity  and  future  greatness 
of  our  country  ;  and  seeing  the  great 
necessity  for  uniting  into  one  com- 
mon bond  of  brotherhood  our  fel- 
low-craftsmen of  the  entire  country, 
we  have  come  to  this  section  to  do 
what  we  could  to  gather  in  the  scat- 
tering elements  of  our  trades  and 
organize  them  under  the  banner  of 
the  International  Union. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  being  our  first 
point  of  any  importance,  we  stopped 
long  enough  to  address  a  public 
meeting.  We  never  knew  our  broth- 
ers in  Richmond  to  do  things  by 
halves ;  neither  did  they  upon  this 
occasion ;  but  the  largest  hall  in  the 
city  was  engaged  for  the  purpose, 
also  a  brass  band  was  brought  into 
requisition  and  caused  to  send  forth 
its  melodious  strains.  Wearied  by 
travel  and  feeling  somewhat  exhaust- 
ed by  a  loss  of  rest,  in  company  with 
Brother  Smith,  the  worthy  President 
of  No.  1,  we  wound  our  way  to  the 
hall.  We  were  very  agreeably  dis- 
appointed on  seeing  the  large  audi- 
ence which  had  already  assembled  to 
hear  what  there  was  about  this  great 
question  which  is  agitating  the  mind 
of  every  thinking  man  in  the  conntry. ' 


Feeling   exceedingly   anxious    upon 
this  occasion  to  satisfy  their  desires, 
we  did  our  best  to  lay  bare  and  ex- 
pose to  the  view  the  object  for  which 
we  have  banded  together,  and  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  .the  peo- 
ple of  Richmond   are  in   sympathy 
with  us,  and   that   we  may  depend 
upon  their  hearty  co-operation  while 
battling  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  toiler.      Immediately   after   the 
meeting,  we  started  for  Louisville, 
the   home   of  No.    1    of  Kentucky, 
where  we  met  with  a  cordial  recep- 
tion.    Our  Brothers  bade  us  welcome 
and  extended  to  us  the  hospitalities 
of  No.  1.     On  the  following  day  we 
set  out  canvassing  for  our  Monthly 
Journal.      We    met   with    a   liberal 
response,  and  in  less  than  two  days 
we   succeeded   in   getting    128    sub- 
scribers.     During   this    canvass  we 
met    with    a    great    many    earnest 
friends,  who  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  assist   us.     In   the  L.  and 
N.  R.  R.  shop   we   were  very  much 
pleased  to  learn    that  our  Brothers 
enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  their 
efficient  and  worthy  M.  M.,    Mr.  T. 
Perkins.     In   our  conversation  with 
the  foremen  of  the  different  depart- 
ments,  we    became   fully  convinced 
that  Mr.  Perkins  is  eminently  quali- 
fied for  the  honorable  position  he  oc- 
cupies.     In    the   selection    of    such 
men   for  his  assistants  as  Mr.  W.  J. 
Steele,     foreman     of      the     Round- 
house,   Mr.    John    0"Day,     foreman 
of    the    Machine    Department,   Mr. 
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Thos.  Walsh,  foreman  of  tho  Erect- 
ing Department,  and  Mr.  J.  Kava- 
naugh,  foreman  of  the   Car  Depart- 
ment, all   of  whom   are   mechanics 
well  qualified  for  the  positions  they 
hold,    we    admire    the  taste  of   Mr. 
Perkins,  and  are  fully  convinced  that 
in  the  appointment  of  these  men  he 
had  an   eye   to  the  interests  of  the 
Company,  as  well  as  to   please  the 
men  under  his  supervision,  who,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  appreciate  the  kind- 
ness of  their  worthy  M.  M.     We  de- 
sire to  return  our  thanks  to  the  fol- 
lowing Brothers  for  their  kind  treat- 
ment and  valuable  assistance  while 
amongst  them:  Jas.  McCanliffe,  H. 
J.    O'Day,    Martin    Burke,    Daniel 
Donovan,   Patrick    O'Malley,   Peter 
Campbell,   and   last,  but   not   least, 
Thos.  Fogerty,   Cor.  Sec.  of  No.  1, 
whose    untiring  energy  and  zeal  to 
advance  our  cause  has  won  for  him 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  earnest  workers  in  our  associ- 
ation.    It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add, 
if  he  will  but  continue  to  hit  them 
as  hard  as   we  have  seen   him   hit 
them,  we  feel  confident  the  ball  will 
not  stop  rolling  until  the  carom  is 
made.     We   predict,  if  he   will  con- 
tinue to  drive  the  quill  with  as  much 
energy  and  force  as  he  does  the  Gue, 
the  ladder  of  fame  is  not  so  high  but 
what   he    can    reach    the    topmost 
round.     In  the  meantime  we  would 
advise  Dion,  Deery,  Rudolph,  Pha- 
lon,   McDevitt,   and   other    knights 
and   champions  of  the   green-cush- 


ioned table,  to  look  to  their  laurels. 
We  find  that  the  great  secret  of  suc- 
cess, when  you  start  a  ball  to  rolling, 
is  to  hit  it  hard. 

Having    canvassed    the    city    as 
thoroughly    as     our     limited    time 
would  permit,  we  started  for  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.     Having  a  few  hours  to 
spare  when  we  arrived  at  Humboldt, 
we  started  for  Jackson,  a  distance  of 
seventeen  miles.     We  canvassed  the 
shop  (there  is  but  one  shop  in  this 
place),  and  in  a  short  time  we  ob- 
tained some  twenty  subscribers  for 
the  Journal.     If  we  had  had  time  to 
have  stopped    until  evening  a  good 
union  might  have  been   organized, 
but  as  we  had  a  very  important  en- 
gagement  for   Saturday  evening   in 
Memphis,  we  could  not  stay  without 
disappointing  a  large  body  of  men  in 
the  latter  place.     In  passing  through 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  we  were 
very  forcibly  reminded   of  our   late 
unpleasantness,    which    has   left  its 
traces  plainly  behind.     All  along  the 
whole  line  of  railroad  can  be  distin- 
guished marks  of  a  bloody  conflict ; 
a  most  terrible  struggle  between  the 
people  of  the  same  nation — between 
brothers   of    the  same   blood.     The 
wound  caused  by  this  civil  strife  is 
not  yet  healed ;  the  breach  created  is 
not   yet  closed    up,  and    unless   the 
bone  and  sinew  of  our  land — the  me- 
chanics— take  hold  of  the  matter  and 
try  and  bring  about  a  reconciliation, 
the  breach  will  continue  to  widen, 
and  God  only  knows  what  the  result 
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will  be.  Therefore,  let  us  go  to 
work,  unite  the  mechanics  of  this 
nation  in  the  bonds  of  union  and 
brotherly  love,  and  the  people  will 
follow  in  their  foot-steps.  Having 
arrived  in  Memphis,  preparations 
were  immediately  made  for  a  large 
turnout  Monday  evening,  April  24th. 
In  our  next  we  shall  endeavor  to  give 
vou  the  particulars  of  the  meeting. 


Memphis,  Tenn., 
Apeil  20,  1871 

When  leaving  Cleveland  for  this 
part  ot  the  country,  little  did  we 
think  that  we  could  leap,  as  it  were, 
from  March  into  the  middle  of  June. 
The  cold  blasts  of  Lake  Erie  seemed 
to  have  kept  vegetation  back.  Noth- 
was  green,  every  thing  still  looked 
dreary,  and  as  if  old  King  Frost  had 
resolved  to  take  up  permanent  quar- 
ters or  was  loath  to  leave.  But  while 
coming  in  this  direction  it  seemed 
like  a  sudden  transformation  from 
winter  to  summer.  The  forest  and 
the  garden  alike  were  in  full  bloom  ; 
every  thing  was  green,  the  trees  put 
forth  their  verdure ;  and  the  flowers 
tilled  the  air  with  a  sweet  odor ;  the 
birds  sang  merrily  aud  dame  nature 
herself  seemed  joyous  and  gay. 

Immediately  after  landing  in  this 
beautiful  city  of  the  South,  we  start- 
ed for  the  M.  &  C.  E.  R.  shop,  to  as- 
sertain  if  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  a  public  meeting.  Upon 
our  arrival  at  the  shop  we  approach- 
ed a   Brother   Chip,   and  very   soon 


learned  that  not  even  his  majesty,  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  knew  of  our 
coming.  The  gentleman  with  whom 
we  had  opened  a  correspondence, — 
with  a  view  to  get  up  a  public  meet- 
ing,— had  left  the  city  ;  consequently 
no  notice  was  given  of  our  coming. 
After  conversing  with  our  friend  a 
few  minutes,  we  were  greeted  with 
"  I  Know  You  !  "  Stricken  with 
amazement,  and  our  eyes  about  to 
jump  from  their  sockets,  we  stood 
like  a  statue,  gazing  upon  this  very 
interesting  person.  Having  heard 
considerable  about  the  Government 
raising  an  army  to  suppress  the  Ku- 
Klux  Klan,  the  first  thought  that 
flashed  across  our  mind  was  that  we 
were  surrounded  by  and  in  the  terri- 
ble clutches  of  the  Ku-Klux.  Oh, 
that  Congress  had  passed  the  Ku- 
Klux  bill  sooner,  and  sent  an  army 
to  protect  or  rescue  us  from  the  ter- 
rible doom  to  which  we  were  about 
to  be  consigned  !  However,  we  mus- 
tered courage,  and  after  gaining  our 
equilibrium  we  gazed  once  more  up- 
on this  horrible  Ku-Klux.  In  a  mo- 
ment we  grasped  him  by  the  hand, 
and  behold  here  stood  Brother  Jas. 
McIntosh,  formerly  a  member  of 
No.  4  of  Inch,  and  ready  as  ever  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  anything  that 
would  better  the  condition  and  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  intelligence  and 
morality  among  our  "  Tradesmen  of 
America. "  We  started  out  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  meeting,  when 
we  meet  Brother  Jekky   Collins, 
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M.  M.  of  the  Memphis  and  Little 
Bock  E.  E.,  formerly  a  member  of 
No.  4  of  Inch  Some  five  or  six  years 
ago  the  members  of  No.  4  will  re- 
member, Brother  George  Fox,  of 
the  Flint  Mill,  Indianapolis,  who  left 
for  the  South  and  shortly  after  died. 
Well  we  are  most  happy  to  inform 
our  brothers  in  the  Hoosier  capital 
that  Brother  George  Fox  is  not  dead, 
nor  has  he  even  thought  of  such  a 
foolish  trick.  We  have  met  him  and 
can  therefore  testify  that  he  still  lives. 
We  also  met  Brother  Wm.  Spuee,  for- 
merly a  member  of  No.  4.  All  of  the 
brothers  are  getting  along  well.  Bro. 
Spuer  is  in  the  cattle  business,  and 
we  believe  is  getting  along  swim- 
mingly. 

Arrangements  for  a  public  meeting 
having  been  completed,  we  waited 
patiently  for  the  time  to  arrive.  Early 
in  the  afternoon  it  commenced  rain- 
ing and  continued  all  the  evening. 
Things  were  somewhat  doubtful  as 
to  a  large  audience,  particularly  on 
such  short  notice.  However  the  time 
arrived.  After  reaching  the  Hall  we 
were  not  only  pleased  but  actually 
astonished  at  seeing  such  a  large  at- 
tendance. After  the  meeting  we  or- 
ganized M.  &.  B.  Union  No.  1  of  Ten- 
nessee, with  the  following  as  charter 
members : 

William  Berry,  Fred.  Thomas, 

T.  Spurier  Diftey,  M.  Manly, 

Frank  Marshall,  George  Fox, 

John  Spence,  A.  Ward, 

M.  Kinsella,  A.  McDermott, 

Martin  Coury,  Jos.  Hiske, 


William  Staples, 
Peter  Dennison, 
Peter  Ford, 
E.  R.  Hopkins, 
D.  O'Donnell, 


S.  V.  Griffin, 
John  C.  Bennett, 
James  Mcintosh, 

A.  Huber, 
John  T.  Lees 


G.  W.  McCormick,  Thomas  Pearson, 

John  Woods,  Simon  Lambert, 

Wm.  Hallows,  M.  H.  Spear, 

Gustav  Shanks,  John  Spillman, 

Henry  Frank,  Mathew  Duffle. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  in  less  than  six  months  every 
good  machinist  and  blacksmith  in 
the  city  of  Memphis  will  be  a  mem- 
ber of  No.  1.  In  the  M.  &  C.  E.  E. 
shop  we  found  not  only  the  men  in 
the  shop  favorable  to  our  cause,  but 
also  their  worthy  and  efficient  master 
mechanic,  Mr.  M.  Bueke,  of  whom 
it  is  due  to  say  we  never  yet  saw  men 
who  think  more  of  and  who  would 
do  more  work  for  their  M.  M.  'than 
the  men  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Bueke  would  do  for  him.  Mr.  Bueke 
has,  and  is,  working  hard  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  intelligence  among 
the  mechanics  of  Memphis.  He  was 
the  instigator  of  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute of  this  city — an  institution 
that  is  doing  much  to  educate  the 
mechanic.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that 
his  labors  have  been  appreciated;  so 
much  so  that  he  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Association.  Mr. 
Ed.  Amdeeson,  assistant  M.  M.  to 
Mr.  Burke,  is  a  man  well  qualified 
for  the  position  he  holds,  and  enjoys 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  men. 
We  hope  that  the  members  of  our 
association  under  the  supervision  of 
these  two  men  will    do  every    thins 
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within  their  power  to  continue  to 
render  themselves  agreeable,  and  pro- 
mote the  iuterest  of  the  Compaq. 
Show  to  the  world  that  you  are  not 
ungrateful.  | 

This  morning  we  visited  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Tennessee  E.  R.  shop. 
After  a  friendly  and  social  interview 
with  Mr.  Henry  V.  Teague,  Mas- 
ter Mechanic  of  the  road,  we  became 
fully  convinced  that  he  was  not  only 
friendly  to  our  cause,  but  was  anx- 
ious that  the  Mechanics  of  America 
should  combine  for  their  mutual  pro- 
tection and  advancement.  He  dep- 
recated strikes  among  workingmen, 
and  thinks  them  justifiable  only  when 
workingmen  are  oppressed,  and  then 
only  when  all  other  means  have  fail- 
ed. He  thinks  them  injurious  to  both 
employer  and  employee.  In  this  we 
fully  coincide  in  all  that  he  has  said. 
We  found  Mr.  Teague  not  only  a  per- 
fect gentleman,  but  a  mechanic  who 
has  not  forgotten  the  source  from 
which  he  sprung,  but  still  feels  as 
much  pride  in  his  trade  as  when 
working  as  a  journeyman.  We  feel 
confident,  if  the  men  in  his  employ 
will  live  strictly  up  to  the  principles 
of  our  organization,  he  never  will 
have  cause  to  regret  the  advent  of  our 
association  in  Memphis.  We  also  ask 
that  our  members  conduct  themselves 
in  a  manner  that  will  reflect  credit 
not  only  upon  themselves  but  upon 
the  organization  of  which  they  are 
now  a  component  part.  We  also  take 
this  opportunity   of    returning   our 


thanks  to  Mr.  Teague  for  favors  re- 
ceived, and  promise  to  reciprocate 
should  ever  an  occasion  present 
itself. 

In  a  few  hours  wTe  shall  be  on  the 
train  bound  for  Water  Valley,  Miss , 
where  we  expect  to  enjoy  the  hospi- 
tality of  No.  1  of  Miss. 

Water  Valley,  Miss., 
April  29,  1871. 

Having  reached  this  burgh  of  im- 
measurable dimensions  between  two 
days  we  slipped  quietly  into  the  town, 
and  as  we  thought,  (it  being  mid- 
night) unobserved  by  friend  or  foe. 
As  we  approached  the  door  of  the 
hotel  a  voice  cried  out  in  the  dark — 
which  might  have  been  heard  far  off 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night — a  voice 
calculated  to  make  one's  hair  stand 
on  end,  "Is  your  name  Fehrenbatch  ?" 
Being  sensible  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  a  suoAV-digger  and  carpet-bag- 
ger to  boot,  and  being  in  a  land  of 
murder,  arson,  theft,  robbery  and 
crime  of  all  descriptions,  and  in  a 
country  in  which  a  rule  of  terror  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  where  bands  of 
armed  ruffians  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan 
pervade  the  country  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  hanging  every  body  who 
does  not  subscribe  to  a  certain  creed, 
— although  we  have  heard  nothing  of 
this  kind  since  we  have  come  into  the 
Southern  States,  yet  we  recollect  dis- 
tinctly having  read  of  such  outrages 
in  the  Cleveland  papers,  and  we  knew 
they  would  not  lie — you   can  easily 
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imagine  our  feeling  as  we   dove  un- 
ceremoniously— our   coat-tail   at  an 
angle  of  45° — into  the  hotel,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  door  of  the  inn  was 
securely  bolted,  and  we  were  inform- 
ed by  the  landlord  that  we  were  un- 
der the  protection  of  friends,  that  we 
could  breathe  easy.  We  went  to  bed, 
we  tried  to  sleep,  but  in  vain.     Occa- 
sionally we   would   drop   off  into  a 
doze.   Imagine  the  bowie-knives,  pis- 
tols, revolvers,  gallows  and  other  in- 
struments  of  destruction  we  saw  in 
our  dreams.     The  voice  we  heard  at 
the  hotel  door  kept  continually  ring- 
ing in  ^our   ears.     Finally   morning 
came.     We  thanked  Heaven   for  it. 
We  started  out  in  quest  of  a  knight 
of  the  razor.     We  had  not  gone  far 
when  we  heard  voices  exclaim,  "That 
is  Mm  /"   (Oh  that  we  were  again  in 
the  Forest  City.)     Looking  about  us 
we  saw  the  eyes  ot  a  horrid  mob  fas- 
tened upon  us.   But  knowing  that  in 
case  of  emergency  we   could  reduce 
the  population  of  this  city  just  four, 
we  mustered   courage   and  faced  the 
crowd  ;  when  an  elderly   gentleman 
of  some  fifty  summers  stepped  up  to 
us  and  demanded   an   unconditional 
surrender.       Forgetting    all    about 
our   repeater,   we   surrendered,   and 
in  a   moment   we   were   surrounded 
— not  by   enemies,   but  by    friends 
and  brothers,  all  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers  of  our  M.  and  B.    Union  No. 
1  of  Mississippi.    The  elderly  gentle- 
man referred  to  was  Brother  Peter 


the  others  was  Brother  J.  W.  Baker, 
ex-delegate  of  the  Cleveland  Conven- 
tion, besides  quite  a  number  of  bros. 
It  was  not  until  then  that  we  were 
informed  that  the  voice  we  had  heard 
the  night  previous  was  that  of  Bro. 
Baker,  Jr.  By  this  time  our  Ku- 
Klux  vision  had  all  disappeared,  par- 
ticularly when  we  had  partaken  of  a 
stimulant  to  brace  up  our  nerves,  or 
"  Old  Robertson  County"  as  it  is 
called  in  this  country.  After  break- 
fast we  were  met  at  the  hotel  by  a 
committee,  Brother  Culleh  spokes- 
man, who  delivered  himself  in  the 
following  manner : 

Brother  Fehrenbatch  : — In  behalf  of 
the  delegation  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  spokesman,  and  in  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Water  Valley,  I  welcome  you  to 
our  midst,  and  extend  to  you  the  hospitali- 
ties of  our  city.  I  also  beg  to  inform  you 
that  by  order  and  authority  of  the  honorable 
body  you  see  before  you,  I  am  authorized 
to  announce  to  you  that  there  will  be  no 
public  meeting  to-night,  but  that  there  will 
be  a  meeting  of  the  Union  ;  but  on  Friday 
night  there  will  be  a  public  meeting.  We 
therefore  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
"  put  a  head  on  you,"  and  walk  your  legs  off 
before  night." 

In  reference  to  having  a  head  put 
on  us  we  had  nothing  to  offer,  but  we 
did  not  think  that  Water  Valley  was 
large  enough  to  walk  the  legs  off 
of  any  one.  However  we  started  out 
and  visited  the  E.  K.  Shop,  where  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  their 
popular  and  worthy  master  mechanic 
Mr.  John"  E.  Bectotst.  As  a  gentle- 
man and  a  mechanic,  one  who  stud- 
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the   men  under  his   supervision,  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  the  Company 
by  whom  he  is  employed,  he  has  no 
superior  and  few  equals  in  this  coun- 
try.    We  are  also  pleased  to  say  that 
the  men  in  his  employ  fully  appreci- 
ate the  noble  traits  in  the  character 
of  this  man,  and  will  do  as  much  if 
not  more  work  for  him  in   conse- 
quence  of  his  appreciation  of  their 
value   to   the   company,   than    they 
would  for  any  other  man  we  know  of. 
We  are  also  pleased  to  learn   that 
Nick  Greener,  Assistant  M.M.,  but 
now  master  mechanic  of  the  Mem- 
phis &  Little  Rock  R,  R.  is  a  gentle- 
man of  the  same  stripe.     Of  him  we 
will  speak  further  on.     After  receiv- 
ing an  introduction  to  all  the  Broth- 
ers, we  started  back  to  the  city,  (some 
two  blocks  from  the  shop,)  in  compa- 
ny with   Brothers  J.  W.  Bakkr,  H. 
Good   and  Peter  Cullen,   or  the 
brother  who  was  going  to  put  a  head 
on  us,  (a  new  name  in  this  country  for 
the  effects  produced  by  bad  whiskey.) 
After  surveying  the  city,Brother  Cul- 
len,  all  of  a  sudden  became  very  anx- 
ious to  go  home  for  a  short  time.  We 
excused  the  brother,  although  things 
looked  very  suspicious ;  and  were   a 
little  of  the  opinion  that  the  brother 
had  put  the  "head"  he  spoke  of  in  the 
morning,  on  the  wrong  man.     In  this 
belief  we  became  confirmed,  when, 
after  dinner,  we  were  informed  that 
if  we  Avanted  to   see  Brother  Cullen 
we  must  go  and  wake  him  up. 

In  the  eveninsr  there  was  a  meeting 


of  the  Union  ;  and  we  must  say  tha  t 
we  are  more  than  pleased  with  the 
workings  of  the  association.    After 
the  Union  adjourned  we  were   not  a 
little  surprised  when  the  doors  of  the 
Hall  were  thrown   open  and  a  table 
brought  in  which  fairly  groaned  un- 
der a  load  of  the   delicacies   of  the 
season.     A  large   number  of  invited 
guests  were  ushered  in,  among  whom 
were  John  Becton,M.  M.,  Nick  Green- 
er, assistant  M.  M.  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  other  distinguished  gentlemen. 
The  jollifications  were  kept  up  until 
the  "  wee  sma'  hours,"  every  one  feel- 
ing highly  pleased  with  the  evening's 
entertainment.      On  the    following 
evening  we  held   a  public  meeting. 
The  largest  Hall   in   the  town   was 
procured  for  the   occasion,   and  was 
filled  with  as  intelligent  an  audience 
as  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing.      The  meeting  was  also 
addressed  by  General  West,   Super- 
intendent of  the  M.  C.  R.  R.  and  by 
Capt.  Furmer.      On  the  following 
evening  we   found  the   employees  of 
the  M.  C.  R.  R.  assembled  at  the  M. 
and  B.  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting a   slight  token  of  their  re- 
gard and  esteem  to  Nick  Greener, 
assistant  M.  M.,  who  was  about   to 
leave  them  to  accept  the  position  of 
Master  Mechanic  on   the   Memphis 
and  Little  Rock  Railroad.  Mr.  Green- 
er has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  M. 
C.   R.    R.  company  for  nearly  twelve 
years.     Through  his  manly,  upright 
and  straight-forward   course  he  has 
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endeared  himself  to  every  man  on  the 
road.  He  carries  with  him  the  bless- 
ings and  hearty  good  wishes  of  a  very 
large  circle  of  friends  who  felt  loath 
to  part  with  him.  The  presentation 
consisted  of  a  splendid  gold  watch 
and  chain,  a  meerschaum  pipe  and  a 
gold-headed  cane.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Brother  H.  Good,  Dep- 
uty President  of  No.  1,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  very  large  audience. 
Mr.  Greener  was  very  much  affected, 
but  accepted  the  present  in  a  very 
neat  and  appropriate  speech.  Among 
the  distinguished  guests  present  Ave 
noticed  the  following  gentlemen  :  E. 
D.  Fkost,  General  Superintendent 
Miss.  Cen.  E.  E.,  Bob  Colquhoun, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Thomas 
X.  Wendell,  Paymaster,  and  last 
but  not  least,  our  worthy  and  esteem- 
ed M.  M.  Johst  E.  Becton",  besides 
a  large  number  of  prominent  citizens 
of  Water  Valley  and  vicinity.  We 
intended  giving  in  full  the  speeches 
made,  but  space  will  not  permit.  On 
the  following  morning,  (Sunday, 
April  30th,)  Mr.  Greener  started  for 
his  new  home,  Little  Eock,  Arkansas. 
Over  one  hundred  persons  assembled 
at  the  depot  to  see  him  off  and  bid 
him  good  bye.  Marshall  Lewis, 
the  new  foreman,  although  we  are 
not  personally  acquainted  with  him, 
yet  we  are  sure  will  give  entire 
satisfaction  not  only  to  the  men  un- 
der his  supervision  but  to  his  em- 
ployers as  well.  We  certainly  admire 
the  taste  of  John  E.  Becton,  M.  M., 


in  the  selection  he  has  made,  and  only 
wish  that  he  will  make  himself  as 
agreeable  to  the  men  as  did  his  pre- 
decessor. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say 
a  few  words  of  praise  for  our  String- 
Band,  which  is  composed  exclusively 
of  members  of  No.  1,  who  furnished 
music  for  the  occasion.  As  amateur 
players  they  are,  without  exaggera- 
tion, the  best  we  have  ever  heard. 
We  hope  No.  1  will  not  forget  them 
when  the  holidays  come.  We  desire 
to  return  thanks  to  the  following  gen- 
tlemen for  kind  treatment  received 
at  their  hands  :  Brothers  J.  W.  Ba- 
ker, Peter  Cullen,  Fred.  Devere,  H. 
Good,  Eobert  Hauson  and  James 
Greener.  We  desire  particularly  to 
thank  Brother  Greener  for  favors 
received.  We  intended  making  some 
lengthy  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
state  of  affairs  as  we  find  them  in  the 
Southern  States,  but  owing  to  a  want 
of  space  they  will  necessanlly  be  brief. 
We  will  say  that  before  coming  here 
we  were  somewhat  inclined  to  believe 
the  reports  that  were  circulated  con- 
cerning certain  outrages  perpetrated 
by  a  body  called  the  Ku-Klux  Klan, 
but  since  coming  here  we  are  not 
only  satisfied  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  exists,  but  are  prepared  to  brand 
all  such  reports  as  false,  and  gotten 
up  solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  people  of  our  country  divided. 
But  in  spite  of  such  reports  wre  will 
again  unite  in  the  bonds  of  Union 
and  brotherly  love  our  Fellow  Crafts- 
men of  the  entire  country. 
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Brevities. 


Corresponding  Secretaries  will 
please  make  a  note  of  the  following 
addresses:  No.  3  of  Ohio,  John  G. 
Jennings,  42  University  street. 
Heights;  No.  1  of  Tenn.,  Thos.  S. 
Diffey,  M.  &  C.  R.  R. ;  No.  7  of  Ind., 
James  0.  Hara,  Box  929. 

BADGES. 

A  few  of  the  badges  were  received 
last  week  and  sent  to  those  who 
were  among  the  first  to  order  them. 
The  rest  will  be  ready  this  week  or 
next,  and  as  fast  as  they  are  received 
here  will  be  sent  to  all  the  others 
from  whom  we  have  orders.  Mem- 
bers Avishing  badges  can  order  them 
at  once  and  they  will  not  have  long 
to  wait,  as  we  expect  to  have  plenty 
on  hand  by  the  15th. 

BACK    NUMBERS. 

We  are  receiving  so  many  orders 
for  back  numbers  that  we  have  con- 
cluded to  reprint  all  the  numbers 
from  the  beginning  of  the  enlarged 
Journal,  so  that  all  subscribers  can 
have  a  complete  file  and  have  them 
bound  if  they  wish.  Parties  who 
have  heretofore  declined  subscribing 
because  they  could  not  commence 
with  the  first  number  can  now  send 
in  their  names,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  month  or  two  we  will  furnish  them 
as  many  back  numbers  as  they  wish, 

PREMIUMS. 

Members  entitled  to  premiums 
Avill  receive  them  in  a  week  or  ten 
days.  There  has  been  some  delay 
in   getting   the   pictures   ready,  but 


they  are  nearly  finished,  and  we  hope 
those  entitled  to  them  will  have  pa- 
tience a  little  while  longer,  and  all 
will  be  well  on  that  point. 

INDUCEMENTS. 

Any  member  sending  us  a  list  of 
eight  subscribers,  accompanied  by 
eight  dollars,  will  receive  a  beautiful 
M.  and  B.  badge.  The  persons  send- 
ing us  a  list  of  twenty-five  subscri- 
bers will  receive  a  group  photograph 
of  the  delegates  of  the  late  1. 17.  Con- 
vention, in  a  neat  frame,  16x20 
inches.  The  Union  sending  us  a  list 
of  50  subscribers  shall  receive  a  large 
copy  of  the  group  photograph  in  a 
magnificent  frame  20x26.  All  those 
who  have  sent  in  the  requisite  num- 
ber will  receive  their  pictures  and 
badges  in  about  ten  days.  All  those 
who  wish  to  receive  any  of  the  above 
prizes  hereafter  must  send  in  the  re- 
quisite number  at  one  time,  as  we 
have  not  the  time  to  spare  to  keep 
the  accounts  of  so  many  who  are 
now  competing  for  these  prizes. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  last  month's  Journal  we  an- 
nounced that  we  would  publish  a  list 
of  localities  that  has  sent  in  fifty  or 
more  subscribers,  together  with  the 
number  each  have  sent.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  list  as  it  stands  up  to  date : 
Cleveland,  0.,  76;  Amboy,  111.,  57j 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  50 ;  Louisville,  Ky., 
123;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  52;  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  62 ;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  50; 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  108;  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  115. 
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TRADES  UNIONS  ; 

THEIR    INFLUENCE,   EFFECT  AND  PRESENT 
NECESSITY. 


An  Address  Delivered  by  L.  C.  Hughes,  of 
Meadvitte,  Pa.,  before  the  International 
Convention  of  the  Machinists  and  Black- 
smiths' Union  of  North  America,  at  Cleve 
land,  0.,  Friday  Evening,  Sept.  23d,  1870. 

[concluded.] 
The  issue  must  and  will  be  profits 
for  labor  as  well  as  capital.  The 
government  will  just  as  assuredly  be 
called  upon  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  workmen  against  the  invasions 
of  capital,  as  that  capital  demands 
and  secures  protection  against  foreign 
competition.  This  is  fair,  I  think 
you  will  all  say.  If  monopolies  se- 
cure protection  from  the  govern- 
ment, why  should  not  its  individual 
citizens  receive  the  same  recognition? 
This  demand  will  be  for  the  masses 
by  the  masses.  Xo  man  should  be  a 
slave.  Xo  man  should  be  a  monarch. 
Tis  true  the  interests  of  labor  are  the 
interests  of  capital.  Did  time  per- 
mit, I  could  show  that  this  system  of 
co-operation  will  be  of  benefit  instead 
of  injury  to  the  employer,  as  both 
parties  would  be  interested  in  each 
other's  welfare.  They  would  be  in- 
terested in  securing  dividends.  It 
has  so  been  demonstrated  wherever 
tried,  and  once  adopted,  in  no  case, 
to  my  knowledge,  given  up.  There 
are  many  practical  cases  in  Europe 
and  America — many  have  been  or- 
ganized during  the  past  year — which 


have  proved  a  practical  success  so 
far  as  attempted.  To  adopt  this  sys- 
tem would  certainly  be  the  dispenser 
of  much  good  and  harmony  where 
now  discord  reigns  supreme. 

The  present  system  is  wrong — 
based  on  the  principle  of  feudalism 
— the  strong  do  take  advantage  of 
the  weak  in  this  matter.  Can  this 
custom  be  overthrown  ?  It  can  ; 
and  we  can  and  must  secure  its  de- 
struction— if  we  act  otherwise  under 
the  circumstances  we  should  be 
crushed.  Then  "if  we  have  the 
power  to  sweep  away  an  obnoxious 
law  or  system ;  if  we  have  a  deter- 
mined hostility  to  the  same  with 
this  power ;  if  we  have  the  consent- 
ing judgment  of  the  most  eminent 
economists  that  the  law  or  custom  is 
founded  on  vicious  and  unjust  prin- 
ciples, being  the  cause  of  injury;  if 
under  these  conditions  the  law  re- 
mains on  our  statute  books,  or  the 
custom  remains  unassailed,  the  men 
who  complain  and  pocket  their  griev- 
ances, are  unworthy  to  be  called 
American  citizens/' 

Then,  if  you  are  brave,  make 
known  to  the  world  at  once  that 
this  is  the  ultimatum  of  trades 
unions — profits  for  labor  as  well  as 
capital.  Stand  on  this  great,  living, 
vital  and  just  issue,  and  the  victory 
must  and  will  come.  To  ensure  this 
will  insure  a  government  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people.  Legisla- 
tion controlled  by  railroads,  banks, 
land  and  manufacturing  monopolies 
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will  revert  to  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Trades  unions  must  be  the  watch 
tower  of  freedom  and  republicanism 
in  America  if  Ave  would  preserve  its 
institutions  pure  and  intact.     And 
when  I  say  this,  it  is  because  I  see  a 
great  tendency  to  centralization  in 
the  elements  of  power.     It  is  a  law 
of  nature  for  all  things  to  tend  to  a 
common  center.     The  law  of  gravi- 
tation demonstrates  this  in  the  world 
of  matter.     The  history  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empire  has  proven  it  in 
the  world  of  man.     The  examples  of 
Christ  and  Humboldt    prove   it   in 
the  world  of  spirituality  and  mind. 
This  same  power  is  silently  operating 
in  our  nation.     The  mighty  corpora- 
tions or  money  monopolies  are  grad- 
ually approaching  the  current  of  the 
vortex  which  will  ultimately  be  the 
wreck  of  the   ship   of  State.     The 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  where 
is  to  be  our  republic  ?     Most  likely 
up  for  sale,  as  was  once  the  Roman 
Empire,  to  be  bought  by  the  highest 
bidder  at  the  sound  of  the  auctioneer's 
gavel.    The  banking  and  railroad  in- 
terests of  this  country   are   danger- 
ous powers  to  republicanism.    A  few 
years  ago  the  government  was  owned 
by  the  people — now  it  is  owned  by 
what  is  only  a  name  for  a  monopoly — 
National  Banks,  that  exact  outrage- 
ous usury,  contrary  to  their  national 
charter,  and  in  direct  transgression 
to  the  law  of  the  State  which  fixes 
the  rate  of  interest. 

A  few  years  ago  the   myriads  of 


railroads  of  our  country  were  owned 
by  the  people.  Now  four  corpora- 
tions control  the  whole  system,  more 
or  less,  and  like  sharks  devouring  all 
within  their  reach,  by  their  vicious 
gambling.  If  this  were  the  end  it 
might  be  well,  but  it  is  not.  The 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad  is  the 
great  prize  reached  after.  These 
four  will  eventually  run  under  the 
centralization  flag  of  this  mighty  cor- 
poration. 

Then  who  will  wield  the  power, 
with  one  corporate  body  controlling 
the  railroad  system  of  the  nation, 
with  two-thirds  of  the  public  domain 
at  their  disposal  and  still  begging 
more  ?  We  need  not  shudder  at  the 
feudal  lords  of  England,  when  worse 
conditions  are  so  fast  rolling  upon 
us. 

I  might  mention  they  have  not 
only  attacked  the  public  domain  and 
made  it  theirs  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  now  they  knock  at  the  door  of 
our  public  treasury,  asking  a  look  in, 
and  then  a  little  help  to  build  rail- 
roads. This  is  just  one  demand  out 
of  many.  Let  the  States  and  nation 
beware  how  they  favor  these  corrupt 
parasites.  Never  a  penny  to  railroads 
should  be  the  word.  The  State 
treasury  of  Massachusetts  stands  as 
a  living  record  of  railroad  greed. 
Pennsylvania  is  to  be  brought  to 
answer  the  test  question  in  her 
coming  election — whether  or  no  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  or 
the  people  shall  rule,  and  who  is  to 
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control  the  treasury  the  coming  year. 
The  tax-payers  do  not  realize  the 
great  danger  of  a  State  investment 
in  railroad  securities.  Once  the  step 
is  taken  the  people  may  at  once 
make  up  their  minds  that  they  will 
be  taxed  annually  for  the  support  of 
the  road,  no  matter  what  its  condi- 
tion. I  tremble  for  the  safety  of 
Pennsylvania  on  account  of  these 
devouring  vampires.  This  centraliza- 
tion of  wealth  should  be  as  much 
feared  by  the  thousands  of  manufac- 
turers and  traders  as  by  the  masses, 
as  it  must  affect  them  most  emphati- 
cally. It  will  cripple  commerce,  trade 
and  manufacturing,  swallow  up  all 
enterprising  competition,  and  thus 
doom  business  aspiration  to  death. 
All  should  unite  against  this  fearful 
invasion  of  a  power  that  portends 
such  dangerous  results  to  the  wealth- 
producing  and  commercial  interests 
of  our  country. 

How  are  we  to  stop  this  tide  ?  I 
answer  :  The  people  must  see  to  it, 
and  trades  unions  must  be  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  people.  Every  me- 
chanic must  support  his  Union. 
Every  hamlet  that  has  a  dozen  of 
men  must  organize.  They  must 
make  co-operation  the  "  end  all." 
"  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,"  must  be  the  word  and  the 
echo  of  the  people  before  it  is  too 
late — lest  the  shackles  of  despotism 
bind  us  to  its  will,  and  make  us 
helpers — slaves. 

Oh,   working  men,   your  work  is 


great  !     Oh,    toilers,    your   work    is 
pressing !     Oh,    men  of    iron,   your 
strength    is    demanded !       We    are 
moving    with     lightning    speed    to 
destruction.   There  must  be  a  check. 
You   are   to    save.      Trades    unions 
must  become  educators  of  the  people 
— the  true  examples  of  justice  and 
truth — the   advocates   of  humanity, 
of  the  people,  of  freedom.     Out  of 
its  portals  must  be  ushered  the  pro- 
phets   of    the    nineteenth    century. 
They  must  come  unto  the  American 
people  even  as  did  the  prophets  of 
old  unto  the  Hebrews.    Their  voices- 
must  be  heard  from  every  hill  pro- 
claiming the  sins  of  the  people,  the 
coming  of  the  great  day  of  tribula- 
tion for  the  wicked  and  oppressors 
of  the  poor.     Every  valley  must  re- 
echo with  their  teachings  and  pro- 
phesyings.     Sin,  vice,  sensuality  and 
corruption  in  its  every  foi'm,  must 
be  preached  down.     The  church  of 
to-day  has  partaken  of  the  corrup- 
tion,  and  it   is   one  of  them.     She 
must  be  made  ashamed  and  be  made 
clean.     Truth,  peace  and  humanity 
must   be   heralded   unto   the   world 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun    to   the 
going  down  of  the  same.     The  bro- 
therhood of  man   must   be    taught, 
with  a  zeal  flaming  with  the  spirit  of 
the   living   God,  "  till   people   shall 
know   that  God  is  the   Lord,*'  and 
that  he  reigneth  and  will  shew  jus- 
tice, and  that  he  has  created  all  na- 
tions of  men  to  dwell  upon  the  face 
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of  the  earth,  to  enjoy  his  blessings 
.and  to  praise  his  holy  name. 

"  Then  let  us  pray,  that  oonie  it  may, 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth, 

May  bear  the  gud,  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Its  coming  yet  for  a'  th.it, 
That  man  to  man,  the  whole  worll  o'er, 

Shall  brother  be  for  a'  that." 


THE  POWER  OF  STEAM. 


■O,  be  my  theme  the  power  of  steam—     ' 

'Tis  greater  than  sword  or  pen, 
For  it  furnishes  bread,  and  raiment,  and  bed, 

For  millions  of  toiling  men ; 
Day  after  day  it  puffs  away, 

Alike  in  calm  or  storm, 
And  mortals  gaze  in  mute  amaze 

At  what  it  cm  perform. 

It  winnows,  it  plows,  it  heads,  it  blows, 

It  cuts,  it  slits,  it  dresses, 
It  stamps,  it  planes,  it  digs,  it  drains, 

It  condenses,  collects  and  presses. 
It  forges,  it  mils,  it  malts,  it  molds, 

It  files,  it  hammers,  it  rasps, 
It  punches,  it  beats,  it  cooks,  it  heats, 

Keleases  and  tightly  grasps. 

It  propels,  it  rows,  it  warps,  it  tows, 

It  pulls,  it  carries,  it  scatters, 
It  pushes,  it  draws,  it  gouges,  it  bores, 

It  polishes,  breaks  and  batters, 
It  lowers,  it  lifts,  it  grinds,  it  sifts, 

It  washes,  it  smooths,  it  crushes, 
It  picks,  it  hews,  it  prints  the  news, 

It  rivets,  it  sweeps,  it  brushes. 

It  sculls,  it  screws,  it  mends,  it  glues, 

It  pumps,  it  irrigates, 
It  sews,  it  drills,  it  levels  hills, 

Shuts,  opens,  and  elevates. 
It  extracts,  confines,  it  marks  out  lines, 

It  threshes,  it  separates, 
It  mixes,  it  kneads,  it  drives,  it  lea  Is, 

It  chisels,  it  excavates. 

It  stumps,  it  turns,  it  hatches,  it  churns, 

It  mortices,  saws,  and  shaves, 
It  bolts,  it  brings,  it  lends  us  wings, 

It  fights  the  winds  and  wave*, 
It  scutches,  it  cards,  advances,  retards, 

It  spins,  it  twists,  it  weaves, 
It  coins,  it  shears,  tears  down,  uprears, 

Discharges  and  receives. 

Then  be  my  theme  the  power  of  steam, 

'Tis  greater  than  sword  or  pen, 
For  it  furnishes  bread,  and  raiment  and  be  J, 

For  millions  of  toiling  men  ; 
Day  after  day  it  puffs  away, 

Alike  in  calm  or  storm, 
And  mortals  gaze  in  mute  amaze, 

At  what  it  can  perforin. 

—.V.   Y.  Weekly. 


<S>eneiral   (Stcrire^pondence 


Apprentice  System. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  notice  an  article  in  your 
April  Journal  under  the  above  head,  that 
makes  serious  charges  in  regard  to  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Locomotive  Engineer's  Journal, 
charging  the  writer  of  that  article  with  try- 
ing to  get  Railroad  Companies  to  make 
Machinists  of  all  their  engineers  and  fire- 
men. 

I  suppose  you  mean  by  Machinist  a  per- 
son that  is  able  to  perform  the  labor  on  all 
the  iron  finishing  about  a  locomotive. 

You  are  aware  that  many  men  obtain 
employment  from  a  railroad  company  in 
various  capacities,  and  are  promoted  as 
their  merits  and  usefulness  will  seem  to 
warrant.  Some  that  begin  in  the  most  hum- 
ble capacity  eventually  make  first  class 
workmen,  and  I  hardly  think  they  merit 
the  epithet  of  "chunkers." 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  which  would  in- 
jure the  business  most,  too  many  appren- 
tices, or  too  many  "  chunkers."  If  we  have 
more  men  than  work,  times  and  wages  are 
dull. 

In  America  the  road  to  distinction  and 
success,  is  open  to  all  alike,  and  the  only 
recommend  a  man   should  have   is  merit. 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter any  further  than  to  explain  my  purpose 
in  advising  railroad  companies  to  allow 
their  engineers  and  firemen  to  work  in  the 
shop  while  their  engine  is  being  repaired. 

It  was  no  part  of  my  intention  to  have 
them  work  in  the  shop  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  Machinist's  trade.  The  only 
object  1  had  was  to  have  them  familiar  with 
every  part  of  their  engine,  so  that  in  any 
emergency  that  might  arise  on  the  road, 
they  would  know  just  what  to  do.  I  do  not 
desire  or  expect  that  they  will  be  set  at 
work  running  a  lathe,  or  finishing  new  work 
at  a  vise,  but  I  want  to  have  them  know 
how  every  part  of  their  particular  engine  is 
constructed  and  put  together. 

I  have  often  seen  a  first    class  machinist 
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work  a  long  time  to  take  off  some  part  of 
an  engine, when  any  man  familiar  with  that 
particular  engine  could  perform  the  same 
work  in  a  few  minutes.  My  idea  was  to  have 
every  engineer  so  lamiliar  with  every  part 
of  his  engine  that  he  would  know  instantly 
just  what  is  best  to  be  done  when  any  part 
of  his  engine  gives  out  on  the  road,  and 
thereby  save  delay.  This  is  hardly  ma- 
chinists' business,  yet  it  cannot  be  done  un- 
less the  engineer  fully  understands  the 
principle,  and  all  the  parts  of  his  engine. 

There  are  many  good  lathe  runners  that 
are  no  better  than  greenhorns  in  the  setting 
up  department  of  a  railroad  shop.  The 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  setting-up  de- 
partment. A  small  part,  comparatively, 
know  any  thing  about  running  a  lathe,  but 
there  is  something  more  than  either  of  the 
above  parties  perform,  to  be  learned  by  the 
engineer.  This  is  why  I  desire  to  have  him 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  perfect  himself 
in  every  thing  that  will  be  useful  to  him  on 
the  road, 

It  will  not  do  any  good  to  say  if  you  wish 
to  learn  our  trade  do  as  we  did,  serve  an 
apprenticeship,  &c.  No  matter  which  party 
says  it,  better  let  mechanical  pedigrees  go. 
I  fear  neither  party  will  gain  any  thing  by 
being  required  to  produce  their  indentures. 
And  all  should  remember  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  fame  in  America. 

No  doubt  some  engineers  are  at  work  in 
the  shop  as  machinists.  Many  machinists 
are  out  on  the  road  occasionally  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  to  run.  I  cannot  see 
anj'  harm  in  either  case.  Most  assuredly 
we  want  to  be  friends,  but  it  is  a  poor  way 
to  promote  friendship  with  your  neighbor 
bj-  closing  the  door  against  him  when  you 
are  at  work  upon  a  machine  that  he  is  to 
have  entire  charge  of. 

"  Let  us  have  peace." 

CHARLES  WILSON, 

G.    C.    E. 


School  teacher  :  What  is  the  Prussian 
diet?  Juvenile  joker  :  Bologna  sausage, 
lager  beer  and  pretzels. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  15,  1871. 
Mr.  John  Feiirenbatch, 

President  of  the  I.  U, 
Dear  Sir  : — I  was  very  much  surprised 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  April  Journal,  to 
find  my  name  published  as  one  of  the  de- 
linquent Corresponding  Secretaries.  I  feel 
sure  that  my  report  was  mislaid,  for  on  the 
twenty  seventh  day  of  March  I  mailed  my 
report  to  )rou,  and  I  was  very  particular  in 
regard  to  your  receiving  it  "  on  time,"  as 
the  report  contained  some  important  re- 
marks, which  this  Union  wished  to  have 
published  in  the  Journal,  and  I  think  this 
censure  is  unjust,  both  towards  myself  and 
No.  1  of  Wisconsin.  If  I  had  been  negli- 
gent in  my  duty,  then  I  should  honestly 
think  I  deserved  to  have  my  name  placed 
with  those  who  have  not  fulfilled  the  trust 
which  their  Unions  placed  in  them  when 
they  elected  them  their  Secretary.  You 
will  do  myself  and  our  brothers  of  No.  1  a 
favor  by  giving  this  explanation  a  place  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 
I  remain, 

Yours  fraternally, 
EDWARD  A.  WILLIAMS, 

Cor.  Sec.  No.  1  of  Wis. 


Rich  Maiden  Lady:  "Well,  May.  why 
are  you  looking  so  hard  at  me?"  May: 
"  I'm  looking  for  your  other  face."  Lady  : 
"  What  other  face,  child  ?"  May  :  "  Why, 
ma  is  always  saying  that  you  have  two 
faces  !"     (Consternation  of  mamma.) 


A  youngster,  while  perusing  a  chapter 
in  Genesis,  turning  to  his  mother  inquired 
if  people  in  those  days  used  to  do  sums  on 
the  ground.  It  was  discovered  that  he  had 
been  reading  the  passage,  "  And  the  sons 
of  men  multiplied  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth." 


A  friend  relates  the  following  :  A  mile 
or  two  from  town,  he  met  a  boy  on  horse- 
back, crying  with  the  cold.  "  Why  don't 
you  get  down  and  lead  him  ;  that  is  the 
way  to  keep  warm  ?"  "  No,"  said  the  boy, 
"it's  a  b-b-borrowed  horse,  and  I'll  ride 
him  if  I  freeze." 
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Report  of  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  M.  &  B.  of  N.  A. 

To   all  Unions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International    Union  : 
The  following   were    the    Receipts    and 
Disbursements  for  the  month  ending  April 
30th,  1871: 

RECEIPTS. 

Mar.  10.   Meadville,    Pa.,   subscription    for 
Journal    omitted    from    last    re- 


port 


515  60 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 
5  00 
3  00 

2  00 
1  00 

II  jO 


I 

00 

2 

00 

I 

00 

18 

00 

I 

00 

I 

00 

46 

00 

I 

00 

I 

00 

7 

00 

1 

00 

4 

00 

I 

00 

3 

00 

9 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

5 

00 

1 

00 

10 

00 

25 

6 

00 

Apl.  1.  Indi'apolis,  Ind.,  sub.  Jour. 

*'    4.  Algiers,  La., 

"    4.  Lafayette,  Ind., 

"    5.  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  " 

"    5.  Cleveland,  O.,  " 

"    6.  Rochester,  N,  Y., 

"    8.  Erie,  Pa., 

"    8.  Oil  City,  Pa., 

"    8.  Tarr  Farm,  Pa.,  " 

"  12.  Meadville,  Pa.,  '' 

"  14.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,     " 

"  14.  Richmond,  Ind.,         " 

"  15.  W.  Kansas  City.Mo.," 

"  17.  Pleasantville,  Pa.,      " 

"  17.  Albany,  N.  Y., 

"  17.  Schenectady.N.Y.,      " 

"  18.  Richmond,  Ind.,         " 

"  20.  Knoxville,  Tenn.,       " 

"  20.  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  " 

"  22.  Cleveland,  O.,  " 

"  26.  Indianapolis,  Ind  ,     " 

"  26,  New  Albany      "         " 

"  26.  Jeffersonville,     "         " 
"  27.  Keokuk,  Iowa,  " 

"  2g. 

"  29.  Louisville,  Ky.,  " 

"    1.  Chicago,  111.,  Lodge  books, 
"    4.  Louisville,  Ky.,        " 
'    7.  Bowling    Green,     Ky.,     1 

copy  Proceedings 

"    7.  Water  Val'y.Miss.,  badges, 

"  13.  Treasurer,  I.  U 400  00 

"   18.  Knoxville,    Tenn.,  Lodge 

Books 

"  20.  Card,  Robt.  Juno 

"  20.  Detroit,  Michigan,  Lodge 
Books  


1  o  > 
60 


4.  Coal 2  75 

7.  P.  O.  box  rent 2  50 

8.  Postal  order 10 

8.  Mem.  books 1  20 

12.  Express  charges 2  00 

12.  Postage  stamps 1  80 

12.  1  box 15 

15.  Postage  stamps 4  00 

I5.  3,000  Journals 144  96 

iS.  Wrapping  paper 90 

19.  1  book  receipts 275 

20.  50  set  blank  books 386  25 

20.  Wrapping  paper 1  40 

22.  1  Seal .  5   50 

22.  Express  charges 30 

26.  Postage  stamps 4  00 

29.  Cuts  for  Journal 6  00 

Total $571  41 

TOHN   FEHRENBATCH, 

President  J.  U. 


Treasury  Department. 

Middletown,  N.  Y.,  May  1st,  1S71. 
To  the  Pres.  of  the  I.  U.of  M.  &  B.  of  N.  A: 
The  following  were  the  Receipts  and  Dis- 
bursements  at     this    Department    for   the 
month  ending  April  30,  1871  : 

RECEIPTS. 

April  3,  from  No.  1  of  Miss $34  25 

"      3,  "         1  of  Wis.  (lodge 

books)    11  00 

"      5,  from  No.  2  of  Mich 52  50 

"    27,          "       i7ofPenn 2640 

Total $124  15 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

April  3.  Express    charges  (No.   1 

ot  Miss.) 25 

"      3.  Exp.  ch.  (No.  1  of  Wis).  .  55 
"     10.  To     the    order    of    John 

Fehrenbatch  $400  00 

"     10.  To  drafts  for  same 1  00 

"     10.  To  postage  stamps 1  00 

Total $402  80 


Total $579  45 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Apl.  i.  One  doz.  pencils  and  rub. 

hds 85 

"    4.  Postage  stamps $400 


Insurance  Department. 

RECEIPTS. 

April  3.  From     Wm.    F.    Upright 

(membership  fees) $16  00 

"    26.  Contributions  on  death  of 

Wm.  Underdown 46  59 

"    26.  Sinking  fund 2  56 

"    30.  Contributions  on  death  of 

Scott  Davenport 100  oo- 

Total $165   15 


Mo jitlily  < 7o  urn al. 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

April  5.  P'd  Anna  E.  Davenport.  $100  00 
5.  P'd  postal  order  for  same, 

27.  P'd  sinking  fund 

27.  P'd  G.  O.  Barrow.ag't  fee, 
27.  P'd  Wm,  Underdown  . .  . 

27.  P'd  postal  orders 

27.  Postage  stamps 

P'd  Mrs.  Emma  Miatt.  . . 


29. 
Total 


$34i  44 

P.  McFEELY, 
T>  easurer  I.  U. 


27.  From  W.  C.  McKensie, 
No.  1  of  N.  Y 

27.  From  Francis  A.  Burgess, 
No.  5  of  Mass  ........ 

27.  From  R.  P.  Bradford,  No. 

1  of  Ohio 

28.  From  J.  M.  Gleason,  No. 

17  of  Penn 2 

28.  From  Jas.   A.  Trott,  No. 

2  of  Iowa 13 

28.  From   G.  O.  Barron,  No. 

9  of  N.  Y 39 


3  00 


6  2? 


Secretary's  Report. 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Department,  ) 
Syracuse,  Ma)'  1st,  1871.      f 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Interna- 
tional and  Subordinate  Unions  of  Machin- 
ists and  Blacksmiths  of  North  America. 
The  Receipts  and  Disbursements  at  this 

Department   for   the   month  ending  April 

30th,  1S71,  were  as  follows  : 
receipts  for   membership  and   policy 

FEES. 

Apl.  19.  From  A.  J.  Malone,  No.  4, 

Ind    $2  oc 

"    19.  From  W.  S.  Bradt,  No.  5, 

N.  Y 10  oc 

"    21.  From  Wm.  Totton,  No.  2, 

Michigan 12  oc 

"    25.  From  Wm.  Evans,  No.  12, 

Penn 8  00 

"    27.  From    John    C.   France, 

No.  1,  Wis 2  00 

"    25.  From     Malcolm     Grant, 

No.  4,  Tenn 2  00 

'*    28.  From  Jas.  A.  Trott,  No. 

2.  Iowa 2  00 

Total $38  00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Apl.  20.  To  postage  stamps $1  00 

CONTRIBUTIONS  RECEIVED    UPON   THE  DEATH 
OF  BROTHER  SCOTT  DAVENPORT. 

Apl.  17.  From  J.  J.  Christian,  No. 

2  of  N.  Y $3  50 

"    17.  From  George  M.  Morris, 

No.  22  of  N.  Y 5  00 

"    19.  From  Thos.  Collier,  No. 

9  of  Ind 1  50 

"    21.  From  John   McLaughlin, 

No.  3  of  N.  Y 1  00 

"    24.  From     Andrew     Brown, 

No.  6  of  111 28  75 

'•    24.  From  W.  H.  Messenger, 

No.  3  of  Penn 925 

"    25.  From  Wm.  Evans,  No.  12 

of  Penn n  00 


Total $134 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Apr.  4.  To  printing  death  notices 

and  receipts 

"    4.  To  postage  stamps 

"    4.  To  one  day's  time 

"    4.  For  stationery 

"  24.  Money  order  and  station'y, 
"  29.  To  F.  P.  McFeely,  Treas- 
urer I.  U 100 

"  29.  Money  order  for  same. . 


$2 

00 

2 

50 

3 

00 

75 

25 

100 

00 

50 

Total $109  00 

Agents  appointed   during  the  month  are 
as  follows  : 

William  Totton,  of  No.  2,  Mich. 
Malcolm  Grant,  of  No.  4,  Tenn. 
WM.  F.  UPRIGHT, 
Secretary  M.  L.  I.  D.  of  M.  6-  B.  of  N.  A. 


.■Sfafe   of  ^vabe. 


No.  12  of  Pa. — Trade  D.  Wages  for  ma- 
chinists from  I  V  T  to  I  O  T  and  from  I  T  H 
to  VT  H  for  blacksmiths.    We  have  initiat- 
ed during  this    month    Charles    Hanzman 
and  Tames  F.  Peoples,  machinists.  William 
Fortenbaugh    deposited    his    card    in    this 
Union,    our  fourth    meeting   night.       The 
names  in  last  month's  should  read  John  P. 
Housun  and  Charles  O.  Petterson.    On  the 
1st  of  the  month  we  were   honored  with  a 
visit  from  our  worthy  President  of  the  I.U., 
Mr.  John  Fehrenbatch.      We  held  a  public 
meeting  and  quite  a  number  of  M.  and  B's 
attended,  Bro.  Fehrenbatch  made  a  telling 
speech,  which  showed   that  he    thoroughly 
understands  the  labor  questions  of  the  day. 
The  members  of  No.   12  all  agree  that  the 
visit  has  done  us  much  good  and  put  new 
life  and  activity  into  the   Union,  and  made 
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us  more  determined  to  make  our  organiza- 
tion one  of  the  strongest    in  the  country — 
which  can  be  done  if  we  all  work  together. 
H.  H.,  Cor.  Sec. 

No.  i  of  Miss.  Trade  in  this  locality  G. 
Wages  from  V  T  H  to  V  L  T.  We  ini- 
tiated, during  the  month,  John  Wiley,  ma- 
chinist, and  Jasper  Powell,  apprentice 
machinist.  Withdrawn  by  card — F.  J. 
Flothwell  and  R.  J.  Thompson.  We  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  any 
Union  to  which  they  may  apply.  I  regret 
exceedingly  to  be  compelled  to  announce 
the  departure  of  our  Assistant  Master  Me- 
chanic, N.  Greener,  who  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  every  mechanic  on  the 
Mississippi  Central  R.  R.,  for  over  fourteen 
years.  We  regret  very  much  the  loss  we 
have  to  sustain  in  the  departure  of  our  es- 
teemed friend.  We  feel  that  his  place  can 
not  soon  again  be  filled  or  give  better  sat- 
isfaction than  he  has  given  to  the  men  who 
were  under  his  supervision  and  who  will 
ever  keep  him  in  grateful  remembrance. 
As  a  token  of  their  appreciation,  they  pre- 
sented him  with  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  a 
meerschaum  pipe,  and  a  gold-headed  cane. 
The  presentation  took  place  in  the  Hall  of 
M.  &  B.  U.  No.  i  of  Miss.,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  following  distinguished  gentle- 
men :  John  Fehrenbatch,  President  of  the 
International  Union  ;  E.  D.  Frost,  General 
Superintendent  Miss.  Central  R.  R.;  Bob. 
Colquhoun,  Ed.  Ouinn,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent ;  Thos.  N.  Wendell,  Pay-Master  ; 
and  J.  E.  Becton,  M.  M.  M.  C.  R.  R.,  and  a 
large  number  of  distinguished  citizens  of 
Water  Valley.  Our  worthy  President  of 
the  I.  U.  will  no  doubt  give  a  full  report  of 
the  presentation.  The  long-looked  for 
time  when  our  worth)-  President  of  the  I. 
U.  would  visit  us  has  arrived,  and  he  got 
here  safe.  Owing  to  the  bad  weather,  and 
he  may  thank  his  stars  the  weather  was  bad 
on  the  night  of  the  26th,  as  the  Ku-Klux 
was  not  out  that  night,  he  got  safe  to 
Water  Valley  and  we  will  protect  him  as 
long  as  he  stays  with  us,  but  his  danger  is 
not  over  yet.  When  he  goes  farther  South 
I  expect  then  to  hear  of  his  being  gobbled 
up  by  them,  and  then  Congress  will  have 
to  pass  another  Ku-Klux  bill  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose he  will  give  a  full  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures himself.  No.  1  of  Miss.,  and  I 
think  every  other  sister  Union,  may  be 
proud  of  their  delegates  at  the  late  conven- 
tion, for  electing  Brother  John  Fehrenbatch 
to  the  chairof  the  I.  U.  He  is  the  man,  if  there 
is  one  in  this  country,  to  gather  the  strag- 
gling machinists  and  blacksmiths  of  the 
North  and  South  under  the  proud  banner 
of  unionism.     May  he  live  to  a  good  old 


age  and  then  go  to  eternal  rest.  That  is  all 
I  will  say.  He  will,  no  doubt,  give  you  a 
full  report  of  his  treatment  that  he  gets  in 
the  South — so  I  will  say  no  more. 

Yours,  P.  C„  Cor.  Sec. 

No.  1  of  Ky.  Trade  B,  M  6.  Wages 
range  from  I  L  T  to  V  I  L.  We  are  very 
much  pleased  with  the  new  books  and  think 
they  are  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
method,  as  they  facilitate  business  very 
much.  We  anticipate  a  large  increase  in 
our  members  ere  long,  as  the  result  of  our 
worthy  President's  visit.  The  members  of 
No.  1  regretted  very  much  that  they  were 
unable  to  have  a  public  mass  meeting  on 
the  occasion,  but  owing  to  the  illness  of  our 
Cor.  Sec,  we  did  not  receive  the  communi- 
cation in  reference  to  his  coming  in  time  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  ;  but  on 
his  return  from  the  South  we  intend  to  have 
a  rousing  meeting  and  make  amends  for 
our  previous  shortcomings.  All  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  worthy  President 
of  the  I.  U.  are  highly  pleased  with  his  ad- 
dress, and  consider  him  to  be  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place,  and  express  their  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  bring  our  organiza- 
tion up  to  the  position  it  should  and  is  des- 
tined to  occupy  upon  this  continent  ;  but 
to  do  this  he  must  have  the  support  and 
co-operation  of  every  machinist  and  black- 
smith in  the  land,  who,  if  they  understood 
and  considered  their  own  interests  and  wel- 
fare, would  connect  themselves  with  an  or- 
ganization which  supports  and  protects 
them  in  their  trades,  and  why  so  many 
mechanics  remain  outside  of  trades'  organ- 
izations has  always  been  an  enigma  to  those 
who  understand  the  thing  in  its  proper 
light.  Trades'  Unions  are  not  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  waging  unceasing  war- 
fare against  employers,  as  many  employers 
and  even  working  men  erroneously  sup- 
pose. On  the  contrary,  they  are  simply  to 
protect  their  respective  trades,  and  to  ena- 
ble them  the  better  to  find  employment ;  to 
care  for  them  in  sickness  and  bury  them 
respectably  when  dead  ;  but  it  has  ever 
been  the  bane  of  the  workingman  to  be 
careless  and  indifferent  about  that  which 
might  in  any  manner  tend  to  advance  his 
interests  and  better  his  condition,  and  it  is 
this  very  indifference  which  places  them  in 
the  condition  in  which  they  so  often  find 
themselves,  at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous 
and  heartless  capitalists,  who  regard  them 
with  as  little  consideration  as  they  would 
so  many  cattle.  Capital  unites  for  mutual 
protection,  then  why  not  Labor?  They  have 
or  should  have  equal  rights,  for  either 
without  the  other  is  worthless,  and  could, 
accomplish  nothing.     If  workingmen 
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erally  would  solve  this  great  problem,  and 
consider  it  in  the    true    light,  they  would 
cast  away  their  petty  jealousies  and  envies, 
and  instead  of  endeavoring,  as  they  too  of- 
ten do,  when  they  see  a  fellow-craftsman 
advancing   beyond    the    common   level    to 
pull   him   back  into  the   mire,  they  would 
unite    and    enroll    themselves    under  the 
broad  and  noble  banner  of  union  and   fra- 
ternity and   by  this  means  elevate    them- 
selves in  the  social  scale,  and  by  thus  ele- 
vating themselves  they  would  benefit  and 
strengthen  society,  of  which  they  form  so 
large  and  important  a  part,  and  one  of  the 
best  means,  Mr.  Editor,  to  educate  the  ma- 
chinists and  blacksmiths  of  this  country  up 
to    the    proper  standard   on  this   point,   is 
through  the  medium  of  the  Journal,  and  for 
that  reason  we  are   pleased  to  hear  that  its 
circulation  is    increasing   so    largely,    and 
hope  that  it  will   come   into  the   hands  of 
every   machinist    and    blacksmith    in    the 
country.     The  inlormation  it  contains  rela- 
tive to  all  branches  of   iron-working  is  in- 
valuable, and  one  number  alone  is  worth 
five  times  the  whole  subscription  price,  and 
here  I  would  advise  those  Unions  who  have 
been  boasting  so  much  about  their  big  sub- 
scription lists,  to  beware  of  their  laurels  or 
we  down  here  in  Old  Kentuck  will  eclipse 
them.     We  have  been  working  along  si- 
lently   but    steadily   amongst    non-Union 
men  as  well  as  those  within  the  pale,  and 
since  the  advent  of  our  irrepressible  Presi- 
dent   amongst    the    Corn    Crackers,    the 
smculdering    embers  of    Unionism    have 
burst  out  into  a  brigh  t  and  glowing  flame, 
whose  genial  warmth  will,  I  am  confident, 
produce  good   fruits  ;  so   let   us,  M.'s  and 
B.'s,  gird  up  our  loins,  put  our  shoulders 
to  the  wheel,  and  abate   not   our  persever- 
ance and  zeal  until  we  have    accomplished 
our  destin}-.     I  have  to  inform  the  worthy 
Cor.  Sec.  of  No.  17  of  Pa.,  that  no  such  per- 
son as  the   Kirk  he  speaks  of  in  the  April 
No.  of  the  Journal,  was,  or  is  a  member  of 
No.  1  of  Ky.,  and  if   he  had  complied  with 
the  instructions  in  section  4,  article  2,  Sub- 
ordinate Constitution, he  would  have  known 
it  without  rushing  into  the  Journal.     The 
brother  also  makes  a  mistake  in  saying  that 
he  mentioned  it  before.     If  he  refers  to  the 
back  numbers  of  the  Journal  he  will   find 
that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  April  Journal 
only     I  would   here  say  a  word   in  regard 
to  the  gross  neglect  of  many  Corresponding 
Secretaries  in  failing  to  notify  sister  Unions 
when  a  brother  deposits  his   card.     They 
cannot  plead  ignorance,  for  it  is  explicitly 
stated   in  the   constitution,  and   if  they  are 
too  lazy  or  too  indifferent  to  attend  to  and 
carry  out  their  whole  duty,  they  had  better 


stand  aside  and  make  way  for  better  men. 
The  officers  of  the  organization  should 
never  be  drones,  but  workers.  The  list  of 
Corresponding  Secretaries  came  to  hand 
all  right.  We  moved  into  our  new  hall  the 
first  meeting  night  of  this  month.  No.  1 
now  meets  on  the  southwest  corner  of  1st 
and  Market,  every  Thursday  night,  at.  S 
o'clock.  Brothers  Wm.  P.  Aitchison  of 
No.  1  of  Miss.,  and  Keating,  of  No.  1  of 
Tenn.,  have  visited  us  e/ery  evening  this 
month.  On  the  third  meeting  night,  Bro. 
Flothwell,  of  No.  1  of  Miss.,  visited  us  and 
made  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  affairs  in 
the  South.  I  will  close,  Mr.  Editor,  having 
already,  I  fear,  transgressed  too  much  upon 
your  valuable  space. 

P.  J.  D.,  Cor.  Sec,  pro  tern. 

[We  think  Brother  Dowling  a  little  ahead 
of  time.  His  report  was  written  on  the 
23d,  but  No.  1  of  Tennessee  was  not  organ- 
ized until  the  24th  of  April,  1871. — Editor.] 

No.  1  of  Wis.— Trade  (I)  M  1.  Wages 
range  from  I  L  T  to  V  I  L,  for  machinists, 
and  from  IE  L  to  V  L  T  for  blacksmiths. 
We  have  initiated  Wm.  E.  Campbell,  black- 
smith, and  elected  Wm.  Brown,  machinist. 
There  are  many  of  our  fellow-craftsmen  in 
the  city  whom  we  ought  to  have  in  our  or- 
ganization ;  but  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
for  them  to  see  that  we  are  working  for 
their  interest,  and  for  the  interest  of  every 
machinist  and  blacksmith  throughout  this 
broad  land  ;  but  we  hope  and  trust  thev 
will  arise  from  their  indifference  before 
capital,  directed  by  unprincipled  men, 
holds  us  fast  in  their  power.  "  In  union 
there  is  strength;"  by  this  motto  let  us 
protect  ourselves  and  our  trade.  We  hope 
Bro.  Fehrenbatch  on  his  Western  trip  will 
visit  this  place  and  stir  up  our  luke-warm 
brothers  of  the  craft.  No.  1  meets  even- 
Saturday  evening,  corner  of  Third  and 
Prairie  streets,  at  8  o'clock. 

E.  A.  W.,  Cor.  See. 

No.  7  of  Ind.  Trade  D.  Wages  range 
from  1  H  L  to  V  T  H  for  machinists  and 
blacksmiths.  No.  7  is  getting  along  very 
nicely  and  union  feeling  is  very  good.  In 
the  course  of  time  we  will  have  as  good  an 
organization  as  any  of  our  older  unions. 
We  initiated  this  month  George  Byron, 
Theodore  Candlur,  machinists,  and  Wil- 
liam Sary,  app.  machinist.  We  are  doing 
what  we  can  for  the  Journal,  and  in  a  short 
time  will  send  you  a  few  more  subscribers. 
We  hold  our  meetings  every  first  and  third 
Thursday  in  each  month,  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Pearl  streets,  at  i\  o'clock. 

J.  OH.,  Cor.  See. 
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No.  9  of  N.  Y. — Trade  D.     .Wages  from 

L  T  to  I  E  L,  for  machinists,  and  I  L  T  to 
V  T  H  for  blacksmiths.  We  elected  this 
month  John  Barker,  machinist.  I  see  by 
last  months'  Journal  that  my  name  was 
among  the  "  dead  beats,"  as  No.  7  of  N.  Y. 
calls  them.  F.  R.,  Oar.  Sec. 

No.  6  of  111.  Trade  (B)  M.  1.  Lodge 
books  received,  and  all  are  very  well 
pleased  with  them  ;  they  are  just  what 
every  union  needs.  No.  6  meets  first  and 
third  Wednesday  each  month,  over  Merry- 
field's  drug  sore.t  R.  B,  T.,  Cor.  Sec. 

No.  24  of  N.  Y. — Trade  D.  Rate  of  wages 
I  H  L  toV  I  L.  Union  feeling  here  is  about 
the  same  as  when  we  organized.  We  trust 
in  time  to  place  our  Union  with  those  in 
the  front  ranks.  We  have  the  material  to 
work  on,  and  all  it  wants  is  working  up  ; 
after  the  boys  become  convinced  that  it  is 
an  institution  that  will  improve  them  finan- 
cially, socially  and  morally,  and  in  many 
other  ways,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
many  who  will  remain  out  in  the  wet.  Our 
seal  came  in  due  time  and  gave  universal 
satisfaction.  We  are  of  the  opinion  it  can- 
not be  beat.  Bros.  David  C.  Ross  was  ap- 
pointed insurance  agent,  and  a  better  man 
for  the  position  could  not  be  found.  Wm. 
Yi;k,  Dep.  Pres.  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  accepted,  and  Wm.  Spaulding 
recommended  in  his  place.  In  losing  Bro. 
Vick  we  lose  one  of  our  best  men,  and  feel 
the  loss  severely,  but  No.  7  of  N.  Y.  will 
be  the  gainer,  so  we  should  not  complain. 
At  our  last  meeting  Bros.  Richard  Murray 
and  William  Poyfair  were  initiated.  D.  C. 
Ross  and  G.  D.  Greenwood  deposited  their 
cards  at  our  hist  meeting,  There  are  seven 
more  to  deposit  cards  and  we  expect  they 
will  soon  come  to  time.  S.  Porter  was  ex- 
pelled for  violating  his  obligation.  No.  24 
meets  every  Friday  night  in  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance Hall,  where  we  will  be  happy  to  see 
all  brothers  with  clear  cards,  and  will  do  all 
in  our  power  to  interest  them. 

G.  D.  G.,  Cor.  See. 
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Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  27,  1871. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Machin- 
ists and  Blacksmiths'  Union  No.  1,  held  at 
their  Rooms,  No.  no  State  Street,  March 
27,  1871,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty 
God  to  take  from  our  midst  our  dear  friend 
and  brother,  George  M.  Frame  ;  and, 

Whereas,  It  becomes  us  as  brethren  of 
this  Union  to  express    in    fitting  language 


the  sorrow  we  feel  in    the    loss  of  our    de- 
parted brother  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  feel  the  loss 
we  have  sustainad  in  the  death  of  him 
who,  though  removed  from  the  transitory 
scenes  of  life^  still  lives  in  the  hearts  and 
memories  of  those  who  loved  him. 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  it  our  solemn 
duty  to  express  and  tender  our  heart-felt 
sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family  and  rela- 
tives in  this  their  hour  of  sorrow  and  af- 
fliction. 

Resolved.  That  in  token  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  our  departed  brother,  the  Char- 
ter of  our  Union  be  draped  in  mourning 
for  thirty  days. 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
and  be  published  in  the  Machinists  and 
Blacksmiths'  Journal,  and  the  daily  papers 
of  the  city. 

Resoh'ed,  That  the  members  of  the  Ma- 
chinists and  Blacksmiths'  Union  attend 
the  funeral  in  a  bod}'. 

Joseph  Johnson,       \ 

Gerritt  Shannon,  [-  Committee. 

John  T.  Hall,         ) 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April,  1871. 
Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  take  from  among  us  our  worthy  Brother 
James  Grant,  who,  having  patiently  borne 
his  severe  illness,  gave  up  his  life  to  Him 
who  gave  it,  strengthened  with  the  hope 
of  future  happiness  in  a  home  beyond  the 
grave  ;  and 

Whereas,  As  Brothers  of  this  associa- 
tion, it  is  fitting  that  we  express  our  sor- 
row for  the  loss  of  our  deceased  Brother 
and  our  sympathy  for  his  afflicted  parents  ; 
be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  while  we  mourn  the  loss 
of  our  departed  Brother,  we  bow  in  hum- 
ble submission  to  the  divine  will  of  Him 
who  doeth  all  things  well. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  parents 
and    family  of  our    deceased    Brother   our 
heart-felt  sympathy  in  this  their  hour  of  af- 
|  fliction. 

Resolved,  That  our  charter  be  draped  in 
mourning  for  the  space  ot  thirty  days  as  a 
token  of  respect. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  presented  to  the  parents  of  our  deceased 
Brother;  also  that  they  be  published  in  the 
Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Journal. 
T.  Bennett, 
W.  H 
C.  H. 
N.  H. 
N.  L. 


Docne, 
Baird, 
Brown, 
Stanford, 
Committee 
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THE    "AMERICAN    WORKMAN" 

Is  the  friend  and  champion  of  every  honest  laborer  of  whatever  trade, 
sex,  color,  or  condition  in  life,  and  of  whatevr  political  or 
religions  faith.     Tt  favors  every  plan    of  co- 
operation or   combination   that 
aims  to  make  the  laborer 
and  his  family 

MORE  SELF-RELIANT, 

MORE  INTELLIGENT, 

MORE  HOPEFUL, 

MORE   TEMPERATE, 

And  hence  more  independent  of  circumstances. 


In  order  to  bring  the  AMERICAN  WORKMAN  more  directly  to  the 

attention  of  the 

Machinists  and  Blacksmiths 

Of  America,  we  hereby  authorize  any  member  of  any  Union  to  get  us  up 
a  trial  club,  at  the  subscription  price  of  50  cents  for  three  months.  The 
getter-upof  the  crab  will  reserve  enough  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble,  and 
remit  the  balance  with  yonr  order,  to  the 
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jg*We  are  glad  to  send  specimen  copies  free,  if  you  will  only  write  to  us  and  give 
us  your  name. 


